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THE 


CANDLES. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THERE was a great Wax-light, that knew well 
enough what it was. 

“Iam born in wax, and moulded in a form,” 
it said. “I give more light, and burn a longer 
time than any other light. My place is in the 
chandelier, or silver candlestick.” 

“That must be a charming life!” 
Tallow-candle. 
tallow dip ; 


said the 
“Tam only of tallow, —only a 
but then, I comfort myself, it is al- 
ways better than to be a mere taper, that is 
dipped only two times: I am dipped eight times, 
to get a decent thickness. I'm satisfied. It would, 
to be sure, be finer and luckier still, to have been 
born in wax, and not in tallow; but one doesn’t 
fix himself. They are put in great rooms, and 
in glass candlesticks. I live in the kitchen, — 
but that is a good place, too; they get up all the 
dishes in the house there.” 

“There is something that is more important 
than eating!” said the Wax-candle. “ Good 
company, —to see them shine, and shine your- 
self. There is a ball here this evening. Now I 
and all my family are soon to be sent for.” 

Scarcely was this said, when all the Wax-lights 
were sent for, — but the Tallow-candle too. The 
mistress took it in her delicate hand, and carried 
it out into the kitchen; there stood a little boy 
with a basket that was full of potatoes, and a few 
apples were in it too. The good lady had given 
all these to the little poor boy. 

“Here is a candle for you, my little friend,” 
said she. “ Your mother sits up and works far 


into the night, — she can use this.” 


The lady’s little daughter aa by her; and 
Vou. IV.— No. 43. 


when she heard the words “far into night,” she 
said, eagerly, “And I’m going to sit up till 
night, too! We're going to have a ball, and I’m 
to wear big red bows for it.” 

How her face shone! yes, that was happiness! 
no wax-light could shine like the child’s eyes. 

“That is a blessed thing to see,” thought the 
Tallow -candle. “I shall never forget it, and 
certainly it seems to me there can be nothing 
more.” And so the Candle was laid in the bas- 
ket under the cover, and the boy took it away. 

“Where am I going to now?” thought the 
Candle. “I shall be with poor folks, perhaps not 
once get a brass candlestick ; but the Wax-light 
is stuck in silver, and sees the finest folks! What 
can there be more delightful than to be a light 
among five folks? That’s my lot, — tallow, not 
wax.” 

And so the Candle came to the poor people, — 
a widow with three children, in a little, low studded 
room, right over opposite the rich house. 

“ God bless the good lady for what she gave!” 
said the mother; “it is a splendid candle, — it 
can burn till far into the night.” 

And the Candle was lighted. 

“Pugh!” it said. “That was a horrid match 
she lighted me with. One hardly offers such a 
thing as that to a wax-light, over at the rich 
house.” 

There also the wax-lights were lighted, and 
shone out over the street. The carriages rumbled 
up to the rich house with the guests for the ball, 
dressed so finely ; the music struck up. 

* Now they're beginning over there,” felt the 
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Tallow - candle, and thought of the little rich 
girl’s bright face, that was brighter than all the 
wax-lights. “That sight I never shall see any 
more.” 

Then the smallest of the children in the poor 
house came—she was a little girl —and put 
her arms round her brother and sister’s necks ; 








she had something very important to tell, and 
must whisper it. 

“We're going to have this evening, — just 
think of it, — we're going to have this evening 
warm potatoes!” and her face beamed with hap- 
piness. The Candle shone right at her, and saw 
a pleasure, a happiness, as great as was in the 











rich house, where the little girl said, “ We are 
going to have a ball this evening, and I shall 
wear some great red bows.” 

“Ts it such a great thing to get warm pota- 
toes?” thought the Candle. “ Well, here is just 
the same joy among the little things!” and it 


* In Danish popular talk to sneeze at a thing, is the same as 
to nod assent. 


sneezed * at that, — that is, it sputtered, — and 
more than that no tallow-candle could do. The 
table was spread, the potatoes were eaten. O, 
how good they tasted! it was a real feast; and 
then each got an apple beside, and the smallest 
child sang the little verse, — 


“ Now thanks, dear Lord, I give to Thee, 
That Thou again hast filléd me. Amen.” 
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“ Was not that said prettily?” asked the little 
irl. 
: “You mustn’t ask that, or say it,” said the 
mother. “ You should ouly thank the good God, 
who has filled you.” 

And the little children went to bed, gave a 
good-night kiss, and fell asleep right away; and 
the mother sat till far into the night, and sewed, 
to get a living for them and herself; and from 
the rich house the lights shone, and the music 
sounded. The stars twinkled over all the houses, 
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over the rich and over the poor, just as clear, 
just as kindly. 

“That was in sooth a rare evening,” thought 
the Tallow-candle. “Do you think the wax- 
lights had any better time, in their silver candle- 
sticks? that I'd like to know before I am burnt 
out!” 

And it thought of the happy children’s faces, 
the two alike happy, — the one lighted by wax- 
light, the other by tallow-candle. 

Yes, that is the story. 





THE HOUSE THAT JOIN BUILT. 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


III. 


THE MAN ALL TATTERED AND TORN. 


Hans did not need to be so economical in 
London as he had been in Bremen, when he first 
looked for a lodging there; and he established 
himself in a very good tavern, in what is called 
“the City,” or the business part of London. On 
the next day after his arrival, he started out in 
quest of the gentleman to whom he had a letter 
of introduction, amd with whom his business was 
to be transacted. This individual, named Mathews, 
lived in Lambeth, on the south side of the Thames, 
and Haus had some trouble in finding him. But 
at last he discovered the gentleman, who occupied 
the second floor of a house, which had once been 
large and fine, but which was now only large. 
Mr. Mathews appeared to be a bachelor, for, in 
the room where he was busily engaged in writ- 
ing, was a small bed; and in a back room were 
some arrangements for cooking, and a table set 
with one plate and knife and fork. In this room 
some one— Hans could not see the person 
through the open door — was engaged in cooking 
something which smelled exceedingly like sau- 
sages. Mr. Mathews read the letter, looked at 
Hans, folded his arms, as he sat in a chair near 
a writing-table, and fell into a reverie. When 
Hans got tired of standing and watching Mr. 
Mathews, as his thoughts apparently wandered 
back to the days of his infancy, when sausages 
did not smell so strongly, and there was less dirt 
and more comfort around him, he spoke out, and 
said, “ Well, sir, what are your commands?” 

Mr. Mathews came back from his cradle, and 


looked at Hans. 
said he. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Hans; “born in Neustadt, in 
Hanover. 

“ Well, you speak very good English. James!” 

The last word of this sentence was spoken 
very loudly by Mr. Mathews, and in answer to 
the call, the person who had been cooking came 
into the front room. He was a man of about 
fifty years of age, and was evidently unmarried, 
for no woman would have allowed her husband 
to go about with his clothes hanging around him 
in the fragmentary condition in which those of 
Mr. James appeared, when a very few stitches, in 
the beginning of the decline of his habiliments, 
would have sensibly arrested their destruction. 
The third button of the man’s coat was fastened 
in the top button-hole, on the other side. All 
the other buttons and button-holes were gone. 
He wore no vest, and what could be seen of his 
shirt was all in strips; his breeches were tied 
around his knees with a piece of cord, the but- 
tons having departed; while one of his stockings, 
from having been pulled up too forcibly, had 
parted company with its foot just about the top 
of the shoe, and a broad strip of bare ankle ren- 
dered Mr. James’s aspect very much that of a 
man who had had his stocking worn out by wear- 
ing a fetter. 

“ James!” said Mr. Mathews. 
at this young man.” 

James did take a look at Hans, which proved 
to the latter that his appearance was not likely 
to be forgotten by this untidy individual. 


“Are you really a German ?” 


“ Take a look 
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“T don’t want you to forget him, James,” said 
Mr. Mathews, “for he is to come in whenever 
he calls. Now you can go on with the din- 
ner.” 

James retired to his cooking, and Mr. Mathews 
informed Hans that he had better come the next 
day, —a little earlier than the present visit, — 
and be prepared to translate a letter. Then, as 
he began to look toward the ceiling again, as if 
in search of that delightful cradle of his youth, 
Hans bid him good-day, and departed. 

The next day Hans came to Lambeth, and 
translated his first letter for Mr. Mathews. The 
instructions given him by Father Anselm were 
very simple, being nothing more than to translate 
into German the letters which Mr. Mathews 
should write in English to the priest, taking care, 
however, to sirictly observe the following pre- 
cautions. Whenever Mr. Mathews, who was (so 
said the priest) a very absent man, should use in 
any of his letters the word “ war,” Hans was to 
translate it as “ rain ;” whenever he wrote “ king,” 
Hans was to put the word down in German as 
“father.” A ship was always to be called a 
cow, a soldier a sheep ; and many other transfor- 
mations of this kind were carefully learned, and 
recited by Hans during his journey from Bre- 
men to Cuxhaven. Knowing his aptitude fur ex- 
ercises of the kind, and his remarkably good 
memory, Father Anselm was satisfied that Hans 
would use these terms as correctly as if they had 
been written down for him. These letters, when 
thus written, were to be signed by Hans in his 
own name, and would read very much like letters 
from a youth abroad to his master and friend at 
home.. Why these epistles were to be written at 
all, and why this secrecy observed, Hans did not 
know. He was young and unsuspicious, and 
was too glad to make a trip to England, to worry 
his head about the reason why a king should be 
called a father, a soldier a sheep, or Mr. Mathews 
ought not to sign his own letters. 

To describe the following month which Hans 
spent in London, would require a very large 
book. Active, inquisitive, and intelligent, and 
having but a very small part of his time occu- 
pied by his duties, — sometimes not going to Mr. 
Mathews’s for days together, — he made a much 
better use of his time than ordinary travellers 
and sight-seers, and gloried in the delights of the 
lions of London, — commercial, architectural, 
amus.ng, instructive, and valueless; in its life, 
bustle, gayety, and even its miseries, — all so dif- 
ferent from anything he had ever known. Al- 
though not the London of to-day, it was the me- 
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tropolis of the civilized world, and Hans was 
happy. 

Toward the end of this first month, Hans 
went several times to Lambeth without seeing 
Mr. Mathews, the gentleman who was on bad 
terms with needle and thread, always reporting 
him as “out.” When this series of unfruitful visits 
had continued for about a week, Hans began to 
get anxious about his pecuniary condition, — for 
the money which Father Anselm had given him 
was nearly gone, and it was to Mr. Mathews that 
he was to apply for more. True, he had some 
funds of his own, which he had saved out of his 
earnings with the priest; but Hans had no de- 
sire to spend these on the account of his em- 
ployer, — who had agreed to board and lodge 
him, and pay him a salary beside, while in his 
service. The man James took very little notice 
of Hans, and seldom said anything more than 
that Mr. Mathews was out, and he did not know 
when he would be back. But one day Hans de- 
clined to leave on the receipt of this intelligence. 
He asked very particularly if Mr. James had 
any idea where Mr. Mathews was; if he could 
tell him how to direct a note which should reach 
that gentleman, — wherever he might be called, 
on business or pleasure, — and if he (Mr. James) 
was authorized to do business for him. To this 
the tattered worthy replied that he had no power 
to do any business for Mr. Mathews, but that he 
was about to write to him, andethat he would in- 
close a note from Hans,—if it was a proper 
note. 

“T only want to ask him for some of the money 
due me,” said Hans. 

The man looked up from Mr. Mathews’s table, 
where he was writing, and said, “O! is that all? 
Here is a piece of paper; write what you want, 
and I will send it.” 

So Hans wrote his request in a very few words, 
and, signing it, placed it by the side of Mr. James, 
— leaving it open, so that that careful person 
might see that there was nothing improper in it. 
Then he took his leave. 

When, in a day or two, Hans called to see if 
there was an answer to this note, Mr. James was 
much more cordial and communicative than ever 
before. He invited Hans to sit down, and en- 
tered into conversation with him about his life, 
his family, and his intentions. When Hans had 
fully explained and described all that he knew 
about himself, his worthy, but tattered compauion 
excused himself, and retired into the back room ; 
and emerging thence, after a long absence, he in- 
vited Hans to share with him his bit of dinner. 
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As it was not probable that to toast a couple of 
sausages, and put some bread and beer upon the 
table, would require so long a time as that spent 
in the back room by Mr. James, Hans felt a little 
afraid that he had been occupied in making the 
sausages ; but he was not squeamish, and enjoyed 
one of them with all the appetite of youth. Af- 
ter dinner they adjourned into the front room, 
and Mr. James lighted a pipe, and smoked for 
some time in silence. Hans would have left; but 
as it was a rainy day, he was as willing to spend 
an hour or two there as anywhere else. Directly 
Mr. James spoke. “I have been thinking,” said 
he, “ that it is useless for you to be kept in ig- 
norance of Mr. Mathews's whereabouts and busi- 
ness ; and whether I am betraying any trust or 
not, I feel warranted in telling you that the 
sooner you are out of this mess, the better.” 

* What mess ?” asked Hans. 

“ Why, your connection with the man you call 
Father Anselm, Mr. Mathews, and the English 
war party.” 

“I've got nothing to do with the English war 
party,” cried Hans, in astonishment. 

“Yes you have,” said Mr. James. “ You are 
one of its secret agents, Mr. Mathews is another, 
—I suppose I am another. Those letters you 
write to Father Anselm (who he is, or what his 
connection with the German governments may be, 
I know not) are nothing but dispatches from 
England to Germany, detailing the state of pub- 
lic feeling here, and certain governmental trans- 
actions, which are supposed to be, and ought to 
be, kept secret. Although these communications 
are between the subjects of two friendly powers, 
they are illegal and dangerous. By taking part 
in them, you render yourself liable to serious 
damage, both in this country, and from the hands 
of the new rulers of Holland, the Republicans 
and the French, who are anxious to intercept 
these message, which, it is known, are continu- 
ally passing between England and Germany. 
The Dutch ship which chased you, was, no doubt, 
sent in quest of the vessel in which you sailed, 
in consequence of information given by some one, 
that an agent of this Father Anselm — whom I 
judge to be a man of some notoriety — was to 
embark thereon. You had nothing, to be sure ; 
but it was probably suspected that you carried 
important papers. As for Mr. Mathews, I think 
that there is little to be hoped or feared from 
him. He is so deeply in debt that he has been 
obliged to go into the country ; and when he will 
return, I am sure I do not know.” 


“ But what am I to do?” asked Hans. “I 
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have only a small sum of money of my own, and 
that is not enough to take me back to Germany. 
If I write to Father Anselm, he, perhaps, will 
send me some.” 

“If you write, I doubt his ever receiving your 
letter ; for Mr. Mathews has had doubts as to the 
safety of the last two or three you wrote for 
him. But you might try.” 

“Tt will be some time before I hear, in any 
case,” said Hans. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. James ; “and as it does not 
do to put off acting for ourselves until we find 
that no one will act for us, I recommend you to 
get a situation of some sort as soon as you can. 
This is a better country for a youth who under- 
stands both English and German, than your own. 
You might get a position as clerk in some mer- 
cantile house, if you made application and ex- 
hibited your ability. At all events, here you are 
in England, deserted by your employers, and you 
will have to do something for yourself. If I 
were a young man, like you, with education and 
ability, [ would get on in London, I think.” 

“ But you are not very old,” said Hans, “ and 
[ think you must have a good education, judging 
from what I have seen of your business here. 
I know you can speak several languages. Why 
do you not get on ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. James, “I let many oppor- 
tunities slip by in my youth, and others have 
come to me too late. As for the languages, — I 
do not understand them as you do. I can speak 
several modern tongues, but I cannot write them 
grammatically, or teach them. I merely picked 
them up, and owe all my proficiency in them to 
the practice I have had. You could teach all 
you know. I could not. Don’t you see the 
difference ?” 

Hans admitted the fact, and set about availing 
himself of this advice. That evening he wrote 
to Father Anselm, and the next day he went 
into several of the business streets of the city, 
and applied at such commercial establishments as 
he thought might need his services. But he re- 
ceived the same answer at all of these places, 
where his application received any attention and 
he was allowed to state or prove his abilities. 
They all had no doubt that he might make a 
very good corresponding clerk, — for anybody 
who wanted one, — but testimonials of character 
and references, were indispensable prerequisites. 
As a means of economy, — for the boy’s private 
funds were now nearly exhausted, — Mr. James 
proposed that Hans should come and lodge with 
him, and share in whatever Mr. Mathews’s larder 





contained. As Hans thorght that if Mr. Mathews 
would not pay him, the least he could do would 
be to feed and lodge him for a time, he consented 
to the arrangement. But in a week or two all 
his money (although carefully expended) was 
gone, and Mr. Mathews’s larder was entirely ex- 
hausted. Mr. James was kind enough, but could 
do little more for Hans. He had a place, he said, 
where he could get an occasional meal for noth- 
ing, but he’ could not take any one else there. 
So he advised Hans to try and get some jobs at 
which he might make a little money, but on no 
account to sell his clothes, which were very good. 
“ For,” said this ragged philosopher, “if your 
clothes are gone, you cannot earn money enough 
to buy more; and without decent garments, you 
can get no decent place. This I know.” 

Hans agreed to this reasoning, and on the first 
day of his itinerant labor he got three horses to 
hold. This brought him in enough to buy a 
plentiful supply of bread and beer for supper for 
both, that night. The breakfast next morning 
was provided by Mr. James in some mysterious 
way, —ceriainly not by selling his clothes. So 
things went on for a few days, during which time 
a good or sufficient meal was: not known in the 
establishment of this singular couple of house- 
keepers. All this while Hans did not relax his 
efforts to obtain regular employment of some 
kind, and by the advice of his friend, Mr. James, 
he translated his name into English, so that his 
German nationality might interfere as little as 
possible with the prejudices of possible English 
employers. So he called himself John Steiner : 
and so I will call him, as long as I continue to 
write in English. 

One day, as John was standing in front of a 
club-house, hoping for a job of horse-holding, a 
gentleman rode up; and on John’s presenting 
himself, he dismounted, and gave him the bridle. 
In an hour or more, the gentleman reappeared 
from the house, and John, who had been care- 
fully walking the animal up and down, was thor- 
oughly glad to see him. The gentleman gave 
John a sixpence, and prepared to mount. But 
while he was drawing on his gloves, he eyed the 
youth quite closely. “It seems to me,” suid he, 
“that a young fellow of your age and appearance 
might get something better to do than to hold 
horses.” 

“I wish it seemed so to me,” said John. 

“Have you tried to get something better ?” 
asked the gentleman. 

John then explained to him how hard he had 
tried. The gentleman, who had now mounted, 
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said, “I have given you a sixpence for holding 
my horse, and I will now give you a piece of 
advice — worth five pounds, at least — for noth- 
ing. Whatever else you do, stop holding horses. 
No man who sees you in such a position, will 
employ you as a clerk, and you do not know 
who may see you.” 

“Tam very glad of your sixpeuce,” said John, 
“and I am sure I earned it; but as for your ad- 
vice, I do not think it is worth as much as you 
think.” 

John now walked away to spend his sixpence, 
for he was quite hungry; and the gentleman, 
who seemed amused by this answer, walked his 
horse by the sidewalk, and asked John why he 
thought his advice was not worth five pounds. 

“ Because,” said John, “it would not buy me 
the smallest piece of bread. I should starve, if 
I followed it; and that I shall never do, as long 
as people will pay me for holding their horses.” 

“ You’re an independent fellow,” said the gen- 
tleman, laughing, “ and if you do not like my ad- 
vice, you need not take it.” And he rode away. 

This scene John related that evening, and Mr. 
James told him that there was a great deal of 
truth in what the gentleman had said, for such 
menial occupations were, in the eyes of many, as 
injurious to a person’s reputation as crimes would 
be. But, for all this, John could do no better ; 
and he held, in the next week, a good many 
horses, — among which, on several occasions, was 
that of the gentleman who had offered him the 
good advice, but who now gave him nothing but 
sixpences. After this, John got into the good 
graces of a victualler, who sometimes gave him 
baskets of meat and vegetables to carry to his 
customers. One evening, as he was staggering 
under a load of cabbages, potatoes, and beef, 
which he was taking to the house of one of his 
employer's patrons, he met the gentleman of the 
advice. “Hello!” said the latter, reining up. 
“Here you are,eh? I have missed you from 
the club-house for several days, and to-day had 
to give my horse to a boy, who got lamp-black, 
or soot, or something, all over the bridle. What 
are you at now? Is this a permanent busi- 
ness?” 

“ No,” said John, putting down the basket to 
rest. “I only get jobs.” 

The gentleman looked at him for a moment. 
“ Look here!” said he. “How would you like 
a situation to ride a horse?” 

“ To ride a horse ?” said John. 

“Yes; did you ever ride one?” 

John replied that he had often ridden horses at 
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home, and that he was very willing to take any 
situation which would support him. Upon this, 
the gentleman wrote an address upon a leaf from 
his memorandum-book, and told John to be there 
at eleven the next morning. 

“ Who shall I inquire for?” asked John. 

“ Nobody,” said the gentleman. “ You'll know 
me when you see me, won't you?” 

“O yes!” said sturdy John; “ but I think it 
is always better to know the name of a person 
one is looking for. 
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into Lincolnshire, where he had been invited to 
spend the hunting season with a friend. After 
having been led up and down for a few times, 
the horse was saddled and bridled, and John was 
desired to mount him. This he was perfectly 
willing to do, but there were three things which 
troubled him. These were the saddle and the 
stirrups. Although he had been familiar with 
horses from very early boyhood, his riding had 
always been of the bare-back order. So, when 





The gentleman smiled. “ Ask for 
Mr. Nichols, then,” said he, and he 
rode away. 

At the appointed time, John repaired 
to the place where he was to meet 
Mr. Nichols, and found it to be a great 
stable, or horse-market. In the centre 
was a long, wide yard, where men 
were rubbing down and exercising 
horses; on one side was a long row 
of stables, and on the other a riding- 
school, and offices. John inquired for 





Mr. Nichols; but no one could tell him 





anything about him, except that he was 














not connected with that place. When, 
however, he met the master of the 
establishment coming out of his pri- 
vate room, he was informed that Mr. 
Nichols was a customer of the place, 
and that he was expected there that 
day, — but no one could tell at what 
hour he would come. John had a long, 
dull time waiting for his unpunctual 
patron, who did not make his appear- 
ance until one o’clock; and then John 
saw him with “the master,” as every- 
body called him, crossing the yard 
toward the stables; and he ran up to 
him, expecting some sort of an apol- 
ogy for being kept so long waiting. 
When Mr. Nichols saw him, he re- 


























marked, “OQ! you are here, are you?” 

And turning to the master, he said, “This is 
a boy whom I think of engaging to ride Skittles 
into Lincolnshire.” 

“Can he ride?” asked the master. 

“He says he can,” answered Mr. Nichols, 
“but we can soon determine that. Let some- 
body bring Skittles out.” 

Accordingly, a boy led out into the yard a 
tall, long-backed bay horse, spirited and easy in 
his movements, and shining as brightly as a pair 
of newly blackened boots. This was Skittles; a 
hunter that Mr. Nichols hdd just bought, to take 


the master told him to shorten the stirrup-straps, 
he readily perceived what was to be done, but he 
did not know how much shortening would be 
proper. Consequently, he took in but a hole or 
two, and then mounted from a horse-block. He 
immediately started the hunter around the yard 
at a moderate trot, and endeavored to rest his 
feet on the tread of the stirrups. But they 
would not reach by an inch or two, and the stir- 
rups dangled about uselessly. He felt conscious 
that he was being laughed at, but he determined 
to show that stirrups were not at all necessary in 
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riding ; and so he put Skittles into a canter, and, 
with his toes making efforts to touch the stirrups, 
to keep them from striking the horse and himself 
as they swung about, he went half round the 
yard. At the uppermost end a boy rode a big 
horse suddenly out of a stable door, and there 
had like to have been a collision. Skittles gave 
a sudden swerve, and off went John, as clean as 
a whistle. He did not hurt himself, however, 
and he brought the horse up all standing, for he 
did not let go of the bridle. Red with shame 
and mortification for a moment, and then white 
with determination, he did not heed the shouts of 
Mr. Nichols and the master, who were now run- 
ning toward him; but throwing the stirrups over 
Skittles’s back, he put both hands upon the sad- 
dle-bow, and vaulted into his seat, in the same 
way that he used to mount the wooden horse at 
Neustadt. Then curling his legs under the 
hunter in the manner in which he was accus- 
tomed to embrace the big horses of his father- 
land, he put Skittles into a sweeping gallop 
around the yard. Mr. Nichols and the master 
ceased their shouting, and stood watching him. 
He now had his horse well in hand, and although 
his performances were not exactly according to 
the rules of the ménage, still he proved to the 
lookers-on that he could both sit, guide, and man- 
age a horse very well, provided he was not 
bothered by stirrups,— the saddle he seemed 
able to endure. When he rode up to Mr. Nich- 
ols, he said, — 

“T should not have fallen off, if it had not been 
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for these things. I am not used to stirrups, and 
I do not like them.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Nichols, “we will excuse 
your falling off, in consideration of your getting 
on again so well. When you learn to use stir- 
rups, you will make a good rider,” 

John did not seem to think that it was at all 
necessary that he should acquire this knowledge, 
but Mr. Nichols assured him that he would not 
eugage any one to ride his horses who rode with- 
out stirrups. Accordingly, it was agreed that the 
master of the stables should allow John to come 
there for a day or two and practice riding with 
stirrups. The master suggested the employment 
of a boy who understood this matter, but Mr. 
Nichols said, “No,—I am sure this boy will 
soon learn a trifle like that; and he is a respect- 
able looking fellow, and I like respectable ser- 
vants. Besides that, he has an air of sense, and 
I like sensible servants.” 

So John took his lessons, and soon learned to 
ride with stirrups; and then Mr. Nichols took 
him into his service, promising to give him his 
board, and a small weekly sum, while in his em- 
ploy, and money enough to bring him back to 
London, if his services were not required during 
Mr. Nichols’s country visit. John was sorry to 
take leave of Mr. James, — and as the latier as- 
sured him that there was no doubt but that he 
could maintain himself in Mr. Mathews’s apart- 
ments for a month or two more, John promised 


to come back to him as soon as he returned to 
London. 


OUR NAVAL HEROES. 


BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


JOHN PAUL JONES AND THE “BON HOMME RICHARD.” 


Lire on a ship’s deck calls into action peculiar 
qualities. The successful seaman must possess 
not only experience, but a natural turn for the 
details of his profession, which is so very differ- 
ent from any other calling, that knowledge and 
skill in other matters are of little avail at sea. 
And as with the individual, so is it with nations. 
Some people show much more talent in the build- 
ing and sailing of ships, than other races of equal 
spirit. The English, Dutch, Swedes, Norwegians, 
and Greeks, have far surpassed all other nations 


of Europe in this line, although other maritime 
people have occasionally produced navigators of 
extraordinary daring and success. After the de- 
feat of the Spanish Armada, the control of the 
seas was, for a while, about evenly contested by 
the English and Dutch; but, after Cromwell’s 
time, the navies of England obtained the suprem- 
acy of the seas, and her naval history became in- 
creasingly brilliant with a host of heroes, reach- 
ing its highest glory with the immortal name and 
matchless achievements of Nelson, who fell at 
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Trafalgar, on the deck of his flag-ship, the Vic- 
tory, at the moment of winning the greatest bat- 
tle ever fought on the sea. 

But when her American Colonies revolted, the 
sailors of Great Britain found that beyond the 
ocean a race of hardy tars was springing up 
along the storm-beaten shores of Cape Cod and 
Cape Ann, men whose native courage and skill 
had been well seasoned on the fisheries of the 
Grand Banks, and in the bold privateers of the 
French wars, and were now prepared to grapple 
with the English ships in a manner to which 
they were unaccustomed at the hands of their 
bravest foes. The feeble condition of the Colo- 
nies effectually prevented them from equipping 
armaments at all proportioned to the valor of 
their seamen ; but swarms of enterprising priva- 
teers roamed the seas, and inflicted vast injury on 
the English commerce; and the few men-of-war 
that were built and sent to sea during that long 
war, were handled with a success that struck the 
world with surprise. 

The fume of celebrated naval heroes is often 
connected with the name of some favorite vessel, 
in which they have gained their greatest tri- 
umphs. A ship more nearly resembles “a thing 
of life” than any other human production; a 
captain loves his vessel with proud affection, and 
it is both natural and proper that the name of a 
successful commander should ever be associated 
with the noble craft that contributed to his glory. 
In this way the name of John Paul Jones, the 
most adventurous naval hero of the Revolution, 
always suggests the name of the Bon Homme 
Richard, in which he won the most remarkable 
naval combat of that war. Jones was the son 
of a gardener, on the shores of the Frith of Sol- 
way, in Scotland, At twelve the lad was ap- 
prenticed to a ship-master, visiting in this way 
the coast of America. The failure of his mas- 
ter released Jones from the indentures of ap- 
prentice, and he soon after was employed on a 
slaver. The death of the officers left the vessel 
in his charge, and fom this time he always went 
to sea with a command. A gross injustice which 
he received in the West Indies from the English 
authorities, embittered the high-spirited young 
captain, and he abandoned his native land and 
citizenship, and settled in Virginia. The break- 
ing out of the Revolutionary War gave him a 
vent for his energies, and Congress commissioned 
him as captain, in the Alfred, sloop-of-war. After 
several changes, he received command of the 
Ranger, carrying eighteen guns, and in her made 
a cruise along the coast of England that was long 
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remembered with terror by the unfortunate dwell- 
ers on the shores which he visited with sudden 
and destructive descents. The character of this 
celebrated cruise is portrayed with much spirit in 
Cooper's “ Pilot,” — in some respects the finest 
sea novel ever written. 

After the French entered into alliance with 
the Colonies, an expedition was planned which 
was to scour the coasts of Great Britain, and re- 
taliate on her sea-ports the injuries inflicted by 
her marine on the sea-board of the United States. 
The squadron consisted of five vessels, of which 
the Alliance was by far the ablest, having been 
constructed at Salisbury, on the Merrimac, ex- 
pressly as a war ship; while the Bon Homme 
Richard, so named afier Benjamin Franklin’s 
“Poor Richard,” out of compliment to the Amer- 
ican sage, — he being, at the time, resident envoy 
in France, — was a clumsy old Indiaman, of an- 
tique build, having the towering, galleried stern, 
common in the early part of the century. Her 
size enabled them to pierce her with a lower tier 
of ports, causing her to resemble a ship of the 
line, although the guns of this tier cold only be 
used in smooth water. The command of this 
fleet was given to John Paul Jones, the fittest 
man who could have been found for such a pred- 
atory cruise; for to his daring and skill was 
added ample knowledge of the coasts to be rav- 
aged. He made the Bon Homme Richard his 
flag-ship, but the peculiar instructions given him, 
and the insubordination of Captain Landais, the 
Frenchman who commanded the Alliance, in a 
great measure hampered the movements of the 
expedition ; and, beyond the capture of merchant- 
men, and the prodigious alarm caused along the 
enemy's coasts, the results achieved were not 
equal to what had reasonably been expected of 
the fleet. After forming several projects which 
would have done the English much mischief, if 
executed, but which the disobedience and ineffi- 
ciency of the other commanders rendered useless, 
Jones was at last able to terminate his otherwise 
unsuccessful cruise, by an engagement which 
gave lasting renown to his memory, and to the 
fame of our navy. 

When he was off Flamborough Head, with the 
Alliance and Pallas in company, a fleet of more 
than forty sail of merchantmen hove in sight, 
stretching for the Straits of Dover, on a bow- 
line (that is, with a side wind), convoyed by two 
ships of war, which proved to be the Serapis 
and Countess of Scarborough. Commodore Jones 
immediately signaled his captains to form in 
chase, and crowded all sail on the Richard. The 
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convoy, in alarm, scattered to leeward, or ran un- 
der the land, while the Serapis and her consort 
stood boldly out to meet the three American 
ships. But the Alliance, after leading the chase 
for a while, was hauled off by Captain Landais, 
either from cowardice or treachery, and took no 
part in the battle, until near its close, when, as 
we shall see, she did more harm than good. 

After hovering to no purpose around the two 
chief combatants a short time, and finding that 
on account of the position in which they were 
he could be of no avail in helping the Serapis, 
Captain Piercy, of the Countess of Scarborough, 
drew off his vessel and closed with the Pallas, to 
which he surrendered, after a spirited resistance 
of an hour. While this side scene was being 
enacted, the two principals in this ocean drama 
were siripping for the fight, and closing in a death 
grapple. 

The Serapis was a frigate, mounting twenty 
guns each on her upper and lower decks, and 
ten guns on the quarter-deck and forecastle, — an 
armament of :ifty guns; and she was manned 
with a full and well trained crew of three hun- 
dred and twenty souls, under the command of 
Captain Pearson. The Bon Homme Richard 
mounted forty-two guns, aud mustered a crew, in- 
cluding marines, of three hundred and eighty 
men; but of these some sixty were absent in 
prizes, so that she had in action a number equal 
to that of the crew of the Serapis, with a smaller 
armament ; and as an additional disadvantage, she 
had a hundred English prisoners in the hold, to 
keep from rising and helping the enemy. For- 
tunately, Commodore Jones had for his first lieu- 
tenant Mr. Dale, a young American, possessed 
of superior seamanship and courage ; without his 
aid, the combat might have had a different issue. 

Her royals set, the boatswain’s shrill whistle 
piping lively in the waist, and the drum beating 
to quarters, the Bon Homme Richard gradually 
neared the Serapis. It was now nightfall, ouly 
a light wind blowing ; but the rising of the moon 
soon made it easier to discern the dusky masses 
slowly and majestically gliding toward each other 
over the glassy deep. At half-past seven, the 
Richard being to windward, she was hailed by 
the Serapis; and immediately after, both ships 
delivered their broadsides together, the terrific 
discharge casting a lurid gleam over the waters, 
and echoing far away on the still night. But 
out of the six guns in the lower tier on that 
side, on which Commodore Jones had relied chiefly, 
two exploded, blowing up the deck above, and 
killing and wounding a frightful number. In 


consequence, the gunners entirely forsook that 
deck, and thus the broadside of the Richard was 
at once reduced to a number much less than that 
of the Serapis. The light sails aloft having been 
taken in, the Richard backed her topsails, and 
poured in several broadsides, after which she 
filled her sails again, and forged ahead of the 
enemy, while the Serapis luffed, and stood across 
the Richard's quarter, both ships, during these 
manceuvres, firing furiously. Captain Pearson 
tried to cross the Richard’s bow, to rake her, but 
the evolution being unskillfully done, the two 
ships fell foul of each other, and the English then 
expected the Americans would board them; but 
the ships shifted their position, and made this im- 
possible. During a lull in the cannonading, Cap- 
tain Pearson cried, “ Have you struck your col- 
ors?” Commodore Jones replied, “I have not 
yet begun to fight!” 

The vessels were now separated by the action 
of the wind and tide, and they hovered about 
each other, like two adroit boxers before closing, 
and giving the home thrusts; but as it was evi- 
dent that the superior speed and metal of the 
Serapis must eventually win, if she were allowed 
to keep her distance, and hull the Richard with 
her well-aimed shot, Commodore Jones tacked 
with the intention of laying his ship across the 
enemy’s hawse. The wind being light, the shock 
of the collision was slight; but the momentum 
was sufficient, with the pressure on the after sails 
of the Serapis, to swing her around, with her 
bowsprit over the quarter-deck of the Richard. 
Commodore Jones immediately lashed it to his 
mizzen-rigging, and the two antagonists thus lay 
alongside each other, the stern of one to the bow 
of the other. Captain Pearson ordered an an- 
chor to be dropped, hoping that if the Serapis 
were fast moored, the Richard would drift away 
from her; but, kept by additional lashings, she 
held on to the foe with the grip of despair, and 
in this deadly embrace the battle was fought ont 
to its end. An attempt was now made to board 
the American ship, which was repulsed. The 
vessels were so near, that, in loading the lower- 
deck guns, the rammers were often thrust into 
the ports of the opposite ship. 

The discharges from the heavy guns of the 


. . “ss . 
Serapis were now so terrific, as to drive the 


people of the Richard from her main-deck, and 
beat in the timbers there; so that after the first 
broadsides at close quarters, it is probable that 
a large proporticn of the shot from the lower tier 
passed right through into the sea, without en- 
countering any obstacle. The crew of the Rich- 
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ard were now chiefly gathered on her upper deck, 
and in the tops and rigging, where they produced 
a very sensible effect on the enemy, driving the 
people of the Serapis in turn under cover on 
their lower decks. Had it not been for this cir- 
cumstance, the combat must have been early de- 
cided in the enemy’s favor. The men in the 
Richards rigging gradually crept out to the end 
of the yard-arms, which were directly over the 
upper decks of the Serapis, and dropped hand 
grenades below. One of these missiles fell on a 
row of cartridges on her main-deck, where they 
exploded, killing and wounding sixty men in a 
twinkling. An immediate result of this advan- 
tage was the lessening of the enemy’s fire. So 
greatly did it discourage them, that they would 
soon have struck, if at this juncture the Alliance 
had not hove up under the bow of the Richard, 
and poured in a raking broadside, which she kept 
up as she sailed around her, notwithstanding that 
many voices hailed the Alliance, to inform her 
of the terrible mistake she was making. This 
manceuvre was repeated again before the Alliance 
hauled off. As the Serapis was painted yellow, 
and the American ship was black-sided, and the 
moon was shining full on the combatants, pre- 
venting the possibility of an error, Captain Lan- 
dais remains charged with the blackest treachery, 
—a charge from which he was never cleared, 
and fur which he was immediately dismissed the 
service in disgrace. 

This inopportune circumstance, besides raising 
the drooping spirits of the English, resulted in 
much mischief to the Richard. In addition to 
other injuries received, so soon as the Alliance 
sheered off, it was found that the Richard had 
sprung aleak badly, — this after she had caught 
fire in several places, which had been put down 
with great difficulty. As if this were not enough 
to quench the ardor of Commodore Jones and his 
heroic crew, the master-at-arms, in the confusion 
of the moment, and supposing the ship about to 
sink, released the hundred English prisoners con- 
fined below, in order to save their lives. One of 
them instantly crept through a port into the 
Serapis, and informed her captain of the desper- 
ate state of affairs on board the Richard, and 
that she must inevitably surrender very shortly. 
And in fact, the gunner, missing Commodore 
Jones and Mr. Dale in the darkness, they being 
busy controlling the released prisoners, rushed on 
the quarter-deck, and finding the flagstaff shot 
down, called out that the vessel had struck. En- 
couraged by these circumstances, Captain Pear- 
son called away his boarders, but they were re- 


pulsed in the act of mounting the sides of the 
Richard ; and Mr. Dale (her invaluable first lieu- 
tenant) now marshaled the prisoners at the 
pumps, by their aid keeping the sinking vessel 
afloat. 

The firing now ceased for a while, in order 
that the flames, which threatened to destroy both 
ships, might be got under. The Serapis caught 
fire twelve times, and the Richard was, in fact, 
burning from the outset! The Englishmen 
being driven under cover by the firing from the 
tops of the Richard, now plied their guns with 
slackened zeal, and three hours and a half after 
the first gun was fired, the colors of the Serapis 
were hauled down by Captain Pearson himself, 
his men refusing to expose themselves on the 
upper deck, although Captain Pearson had re- 
mained without flinching at his post on the 
quarter-deck, unprotected from the balls of the 
sharpshooters. He was immediately taken on 
board the Richard, and a sufficient crew having 
been detailed to take charge of the prize, under 
command of Mr. Dale, the lashings which con- 
nected the two ships were cut, and the Richard 
drifted away. 

The battle was over, the victory had been won, 
but how dearly bought! Out of three hundred 
and twenty men with whom Commodore Jones 
went into action, one hundred and fifty were 
killed and wounded ; and the casualties on the 
Serapis were not less. About half of the num- 
ber engaged in the two ships fell in the battle, 
—— a proportion very unusual in a sea-fight, and 
very rare in a land engagement. If the lower 
batteries of the English had not driven the Amer- 
icans to their upper deck, and the fire of the lat- 
ter forced the former to cover below, the results 
would have been still more bloody, and the con- 
flict would have been much less protracted. 

The Bon Homme Richard, the tough old sea 
veteran, who had immortalized her name in this 
terrible naval duel, was not destined to survive 
the wounds received, to sweep the seas again un- 
der her redoubtable captain, and win new victo- 
ries for the young Republic. The flames and 
the leaks gained all night; till morning her crew 
fought with these cruel foes. An examination at 
daylight displayed her after-timbers beaten in, 
the stanchions that supported her upper decks 
carried away, her rudder shot off from the stern- 
post, and other mortal injuries, which showed 
that she never would make a port again. The 
wounded and the prisoners were removed at once 
to the other ships, the weather fortunately con- 
tinuing fine ; about ten, of the following day, la- 
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boring heavily, the old ship gave a long roll, and 
sank by the bows, and that was the last of the 
Bon Homme Richard, — built originally for trade, 
but emerging from homely and obscure toil in 
mature age, like Cromwell, and, like him, destined 
to win a deathless renown in a service that came 
unsought, and for which, until tried, she seemed 
unfitted. 

The Serapis, having sustained much less in- 
jury, had jury-masts put up in place of her 


main and mizzen-masts, which fell when separ- 
ated from the interlocking spars of the Richard, 
and with her consort, the Countess of Scarbor- 
ough, was taken into the Texel to refit. The 
sensation produced in Europe by this battle was 
very great. Although he occupied higher posi- 
tious after that event, the fame of John Paul 
Jones rests most securely on the victory he won 
under the colors of the Continental Congress, in 
the frigate Bon Homme Richard. 





EACH TO 


ITS OWN. 


“TI love my love, and my love loves me.” 


I. 
BumBLe-BEE, Bumble-bee! bumping the clover, 
What is the charm that bewitches your head ? 
Hate you that flower, or are you its lover? 
“QO, I'm its lover,” the Bumble-bee said. 


Treat it, then, gently, I pray you, Sir Bee ; 
Be not so bluff, with your blows and your 
kicks! 
“Think you this blossom,” he answered to me, 
“ Likes me the less for my Bumble-bee tricks ? 


“I know the good nectar it holds in its heart, 
Shut close from the reach of the Humming- 
bird’s bill, 
Ir each little tube hid, so nicely apart ; 
I find it! I find it! I drink it at will! 


“ My queen of the flowers! I sing it my song; 
I give it the best that is given to me ; 

My treasure of treasures, the blossoms among ! 
Its lover forever, forever I'll be.” 


Il. 
“ Bumble - bee, Bumble-bee, whero are you 
flown?” 
This murmur rose soft to my ear as I stood, — 
“Your song it is still, and my heart ’s all alone! 
Will you never come back from that deep, 


dreary wood ? 


“Til hide the good nectar, alone, all the day ; 
Shall humming-birds have it? O no, no, no, 


no! 
I'll shed fragrance all round, while my lover ’s 
away, 
And waft it to him, when the soft breezes 
blow. 


“TI wish I were pretty! I wish I were fair 
As the fairest of blossoms that Bumble-bee 
knows ! 
But if Bumble-bee loves me, then why should I 
care ? 
I am glad I'm not Lily, nor Pansy, nor Rose.” 





EFFIE AND HER THOUGIITS. 


BY LUCRETIA P. RALE. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Errte had a very easy way of making friends. 
Her sister Annie, who was more constant and 
more fastidious in her loves, complained that Ef- 
fie “could make a bosom friend in an after- 
noon.” Now she was with one set of friends, 
and now with another. She could make herself 
loved easily, when she chose; but was apt to 


break away, when she found she could not have 
things as she pleased. 

There were her “ regular girls,” as she called 
them herself, meaning those of her owa age, and 
in the same class with her at school. Gertrude 
Lee was one of these, and Effie liked to play 
with her, and go to her house, best of all. She 
complained that Gertrude was “ dreadful good ;” 
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but somehow she felt there was something true 
in Gertrude’s friendship, and that just because 
she was unselfish, and never cared to have her 
own way, she was the very pleasautest of all the 
girls to be with. Then she had the most perfect 
baby-house Effie had ever seen, —dolls of all 
ages and sizes,— from the Paris doll with its 
sunshade and bronze boots, to the old headless 
pet, that could be flung in a corner in one min- 
ute, or hugged and kissed the next. To be sure, 
now and then came an incursion of the three lit- 
tle boys; but Gertrude had such a way of not 
minding them, and petting them as she would her 
dolls, and taking care of them, that it was won- 
derful how little mischief they did. 

There were the Leonards, whom everybody 
liked, — Maria and Rosa; they had the most 
“splendid” apple orchard behind their house, 
There was one tree in it, where there were at 
least five natural seats on the crooks in the 
branches, and you could step into them as easily 
as up the steps of a carriage; there was no fear 
of breaking your neck, or tearing your gown, in 
getting up or down. Susie Parsons was a nice 
little girl in the same class. She always looked 
as if she came out of a band-box, —that was 
the only trouble with her. But she was as fond 
of fun as any of the other girls, and was as light 
as a feather; so she could jump from a tree or 
a fence, and come down to the ground with only 
a little flutter like a bird, and ne danger of hurt- 
ing herself or her dress. All these girls lived 
near each other, Effie being the only one that 
was far away ; but they were very fond of going 
out to visit Effie at the farm. There they found 
a “truly” barn, as Effie called it. It was nota 
mere shed for a horse and carriage ; but it had 
its two broad doorways always open, with its 
swing in the middle. It had rows of swallows’ 
nests along the rafters, and such a time as the 
swallows had always before sunset, in the sum- 
mer, swinging in and out, and in grest circles 
above the barn. At the end of the summer they 
went off to the storks and the oranges, Effie said. 
She had meant to get acquainted with one of the 
old swallows, who perhaps had met with a stork, 
—one of the real Hans Andersen storks. “ For 
you know,” said Effie, one day, explaining it all 
to Maria Leonard, “ you know we don’t have any 
storks here, like those in German stories, and in 
the pictures, who travel to the south, and come 
back in the spring, and build their nests on the 
roofs. But we have swallows,— and we might 


use them for storks, and send messages to the 
Mud Princess, and to Hans ‘Andersen’s storks, 
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The only trouble is, they all look so much alike 
that I can’t pick out one, and their nests are so 
high up; but if I only knew just the day they 
were going, I might tie a note to one of their 
legs, and see what would come of it.” 

“You would have to write it in Egyptian,” 
said Rosa Leonard, “if the princesses there are 
to read it.” 

“It would do in German,” suggested Gertrude, 
“for the German storks, of course, would know 
that language.” 

“I could write it in Egyptian as easy as I 
could in German,” answered Effie, nothing 
daunted ; “ and it is likely travelled storks would 
understand almost any language. But we might 
try it in a great many languages. Annie knows 
German, and Miss Tilden knows French; and 
there’s Mr. Graves, that teaches in the boys’ 
school, — he looks old enough to know any lan- 
guage. We might ask him to write an Egyptian 
note.” ; 

Maria Leonard thought it was all ridiculous, 
and she was quite certain there was no Egyptian 
language, — indeed, she was pretty sure they 
talked Arabic there; but the rest thought it 
would be very good fun to have the notes written 
in as many languages as they could hunt up, and 
“something would turn out from it.” 

“ Why, yes,” said Effie; “ you know there are 
French planters in some of the southern islands ; 
and suppose one of the swallows should have his 
nest — his winter nest — in a Frenchman's barn, 
and one of the notes would worry him, tied on 
his leg, and he would drop it; and there would 
come along the little French girl, and it should 
happen to be the French note, and she should 
happen to pick it up. And think what fun it 
would be, next spring, if we should find a French 
answer to the note, lying on the barn floor. And 
we would get Miss Tilden to read it to us.” 

“I could read some words of it,” said Maria 
Leonard, “ if there weren’t any verbs; 1 have 
not got to the verbs.” 

“IT mean to climb up to all the nests next 
spring,” said Effie, “ even if we have to borrow a 
ladder, and see if I can’t find an answer in some 
of the nests.” 

But the notes never were written, neither the 
Egyptian, Arabic, nor German ; for, before any- 
body had time to think, the swallows were gone. 
How deserted the barn seemed! No fluttering 
outside the eaves, no little heads peering out of 
the holes in the nests! There were the hens 
left, to be sure; and the speckled hen still built 
her nest way up on the rafters, — such a splen- 
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did place to climb to. And all the girls could 
reach it, even Maria Leonard, who was the clum- 
siest of all. 

The lawful inmates of the barn were great 
pets, too, among the girls. Dear old Whitenose 
was never tired of the clover the children brought 
him, and had quite a relish for the lumps of sugar 
to which Effie treated him, when he stood by the 
gate waiting, sometimes, when her mother was 
going to drive. And there were old Dapple and 
frisky young Spicer. And the great, quiet yoke 
of oxen, who turned their large heads solemnly 
to look at Effie, as she danced round them. 

“TI do believe they are not as solemn as they 
look,” she maintained, “and they would be glad 
to frisk too, if they had not such heavy bodies, 
poor things. I do think they ought to have more 
than four legs to carry themselves about upon ; 
and such loads as they have to drag along, be- 
sides themselves.” 

Each of the cows had a history, and Effie 
ought to know it well, for she had so often been 
with them to the pasture, and back: in the early 
summer mornings, when there was time before 
school; and in the long days, when it was so 
pleasant, before the evening set in. All these 
were the delights of the farm, when Effie’s friends 
came to see her there. 

And after the tearful talk on the door-steps 
with Annie, of which we told in the last chapter, 
Effie often brought her companions home to play 
with her. She found that her mother liked this 
best; she felt easier to know that Effie was at 
home ; and she liked to hear the merry voices, and 
to see the gay faces. For, after that sad talk on 
the door-steps, Annie and Effie had grown more 
encouraged about their mother’s health. She 
seemed much stronger and better, — she was able 
to sit up nearly all day, and had been to drive in 
some of the soft, warm, sunny noons. The doc- 
tor, too, spoke very cheerfully about her, and said 
if she went on as well, he should not be afraid 
of the winter for her. 

The impression of the shock she had received 
that day, and the idea that her dear mamma 
might indeed be so very sick, — that perhaps, as 
the girls had said, she might even be dying, — this 
impression lingered with Effie for some time. It 
made her want to be with her mother more than 
ever before. How she liked to help her at 
breakfast time, how she liked to look over the 
eggs with Mrs. Snow, who carefully had the 
dates written on the shells, so that she might 
know which were the freshest, —and these were 
for Effie’s mother. And her eagerness to do 


something for her mother made her more care- 
ful, instead of careless, as before. She came in 
as quickly, and danced round the room as much 
as she used to; but, somehow, the door did not 
slam, and the medicine-bottles did not tumble off 
the table, as much as before. 

Effie’s “ regular” girls liked to go in with her, 
and see her mother. How quiet they all were 
then, and yet what pleasant times they had! 
Mrs. Ashley talked to them, and Effie was very 
funny, and Gertrude had little odd things to tell 
of the pranks of her three little brothers, and 
Susie Parsons admired to see the lovely flowers 
Mrs. Ashley always had in her room, and Maria 
Leonard tasted her grapes, and Rosa Leonard al- 
ways looked pleased. 

Then they could spend hours together in the 
barn. Such romances as went on there! Susie 
Parsons was usually the lady fair, who was im- 
prisoned, and must be released ; though she some- 
times objected to being put in the manger for the 
subterranean prison, when Whitenose was in his 
stall. She did not mind it when he was not 
there, and sat patiently looking through the bars, 
till her knight should come and deliver her. 
When Effie had her own way, she was “ the 
knight” herself. But it was a favorite part, and 
she often was obliged to yield to the others, 
though she secretly thought it suited her better 
than any of the rest, for she was much more 
daring, and Annie had read to Effie a great deal 
from * Ivanhoe,” —a book that told much about 
such things, — so that she “ought to know.” 

There were many side amusements. Mr. Snow 
asked them to help him pick his apples, and took 
them once or twice into the woods on his ox-cart; 
and they helped him in clearing up his fields, and 
gathered stalks for his bonfires, and flung in an 
ear of corn now and then, to be roasted.’ Or 
they all went with Effie and Egbert, after the 
cows ; or they stayed to watch the milking. 

These were placid, happy days,-— but they 
did not last. As it grew colder, Mrs. Ashley was 
not as well. Her drives were given up, and she 
was more shut up in her room, and she must be 
kept very quiet. The other girls were afraid to 
come out to the farm, lest their noise should dis- 
turb Mrs. Ashley. Annie was too busy to be 
much with Effie, or to arrange what she should do 
each day. It was in these days that Pffie fell 
more into the company of the “ Irregulars,”— this 
was the name that Annie had given to the younger 
set with whom Effie was fond of playing. They’ 
were much younger than Effie, and she liked them, 
because with them she could play all the time, — 
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all the leisure time they had out of school. The 
other girls liked to stop and rest for a while, — 
were willing to sit and sew, or read with their 
mothers ; or they preferred quieter games than 
Effie did, such as they could play in the house. 

But the “Irregulars” were ready for any 
prank, no matter how near school-time, no muat- 
ter how late in the day ; and they were delighted 
to have Effie join them, and lead them in their 
sports. With their waterproofs and their India- 
rubber boots, they defied all weathers. There 
was no fence too high for them to climb, no 
brook too deep for them to wade, no ap- 
ple-tree too scraggy for them to venture. 
They were a tempting set for Effie, for 
she could take the lead with them, and 
they admired her way of inventing games. 

Mary Porter was the oldest of this set, 
——she was nearly Effie’s age, —- but she 
was so backward about her lessons that 
she was always found with the younger 
class. It was only Miss Tilden’s forbear- 
ance that kept her in school at all, for 
she hud always been a trial to all her 
teachers. Indeed, it was Miss Tilden’s 
kindness that allowed any of these little 
girls in the school. They were “irregu- 
lar” in all their ways, coming to school 
late, staying away when they pleased, or 
when they persuaded their mothers to keep 
them away. Miss Tilden consented to 
have Mary Porter in the school, because 
her mother and father urged it so much ; 
and sometimes she fancied Mary was im- 
proving, and knew that she did better with 
her, than at any other school. She was 
willing the little Sykeses should come, be- 
cause their older sister, Florence, was 
onc, of the best scholars in the older 
class, and it was more convenient to have 
the sisters go to school together. She 
could not resist the two little twins, the 
Carneys, for they were often the best 
behaved of the children, when they were 
not led away by the others; and Miss Tilden 
had some rooms in Mrs. Carney’s house. 

Effie was thrown back upon the Irregular set, 
in consequence of a quarrel she had with her 
own “regular” girls. It was one Saturday after- 
noon, when they had the whole afternoon for fun. 
Effie had dined at the Leonards’, and after dinner 
the whole party had a great run in the orchard. 
But they came into the house, all breathless, to 
rest for a while. The clouds were gathering, the 
winds whistling, and it was growing very cold. 





“ Let’s have a cozy time in the house,” sug- 
gested Maria Leonard. “I half promised mam-- 
ma I would finish my apron this afternoon. Sup- 
pose we all sit down, while I am sewing, and 
play, ‘ What’s my thought like?’ or something.” 

“O yes,” said Gertrude ; “ and do let me help 
you sew. Has not Rose got an apron to be fin- 
ished ?” 

“ Let us have a ‘ bee,’ ” said Susie Parsons. 

“I dare say your mother has plenty of work 
that we can do,” said Gertrude ; “do ask her.” 

“QO, she has her basket full of work all the 





time!” exclaimed Rose; “and some dear little 
work, — some aprons for Jessie, no bigger than a 
doll’s apron.” 

“ Do let us have them,” said Gertrude ; “ and 
can’t we surprise your mother by getting some of 
her work done? ” 

“T’ll run and see,” said Rose. And she came 
back with the intelligence that her mother was 
out, but there was the basket, with the work all 
fitted in it, —such work as they could do, — lit- 
tle white aprons to be hemmed. 
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Effie looked on in dismay. “If there’s any- 
. thing I hate,” she exclaimed, at last, “it’s sew- 
ing.” 

“But this is not common sewing,” said Susie 
Parsons. “It’s a ‘ bee, —a surprise ‘ bee,’ for 
Mrs. Leonard.” 

“ I don’t like bees,” said Effie. 
fer butterflies.” 

“But we will play games at the same time,” 
said Gertrude, — “some in-door game, since we 
can’t play in the cold. And you can choose what 
game you like.” 

“ What I choose,” said Effie, “is to go over to 
the Sykes’s barn, and have a real romp. It is 
not as good a barn as ours, and all fluffy with 
dust ; but we could have a jolly time there. And 
the Sykes girls are up to any fun.” 

“I wouldn't go near the Sykes girls for any- 
thing,” said Susie Parsons, —“ even to go into 
their barn.” 

“You are so very dainty,” said Effie: “the 
Sykeses are good enongh.” 

“ You may go,” said Maria Leonard, “for I 
sha’n’t be able to give you any sewing; I can't 
raise thimbles enough. Gertrude can wear mine, 
and Rose will wear her own; and here is this 
little one we got for Tot, will just do for Susie. 
And I can wear this old one of mother’s, with 
some paper wound round my finger. But Effie 
will have to go without, or borrow of the neigh- 
bors.” 

“Don’t let us have Effie sew,” put in Ger- 
trude, quickly; “she shall be our entertainer, 
and think up the games for us. We will all be 
the bees, and she shall be the butterfly come to 
visit us.” 

Effie was half-fascinated by this plan, and be- 
gan to invent a game, bringing in her favorite 
chivalry, and her knights and ladies. 

“OQ! Lam tired to death of all that chivalry 
business,” interrupted Maria Leonard, — “it all 
seems so childish. Do let us play a real game.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by calling chiv- 
alry childish !” exclaimed Effie, quite indignant, 
“ when there are books full, and books full that 
tell about it. You should see the rows of shelves 
that mamma has, full of Scott's novels, and 
nothing but chivalry in them.” 

“I have seen books enough,” said Maria Leon- 
ard, indignant in her turn. “Iam not such an 
ignoramus as you wish to suppose. Susie, I 
think you ought to use a little finer thread for 
that hem.” 

“Let us play the new game of ‘ Buried 
Cities,” said Gertrude; “don’t you know what 
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fun we had over it, when we took tea with Su- 
sie? Effie, you can learn it in a minute.” 

“ There’s something that I don’t choose to do,” 
exclaimed Effie; “and that is, to learn things, 
and to sew things, on Saturday afternoons, which 
are holidays. If I have to dig, dig, all the week, 
I have a right to some fun on Saturdays.” 

“I don’t think we ‘dig’ much on week-days,” 
said Rose. 

“ And I’m sure this is fun,” said Susie Par- 
sons; “or it would be, if you wouldn’t stand 
quarreling there any longer.” 

“T’ll go as soon us you please,” said Effie, run- 
ning for her hat and coat. “I am for the Sykes’s 
barn, and am ready that any should follow, who 
does not want to be sitting sewing all the after- 
noon, as if it were school.” 

“We have promised mamma,” said Maria 
Leonard, “ that we will not go to the Sykes’s 


“barn without leave.” 


“TI don’t care,” said Effie. “I haven’t prom- 
ised anybody,” and she went off, slamming the 
door after her. 

“I know mamma would not like to have us 
go,” said Rosa; “ there are the great Sykes boys, 
always so rude, She don’t object so much to 
the girls.” 

“I mean to go over and bring Effie back,” said 
Gertrude, folding up her work; “it is too cold 
to play in the barn, even, and I don’t believe her 
mother would like it.” 

“TI wouldn’t take any trouble about it,” said 
Maria. “ We can do better withont her; Effie 
is always wanting her own way. I think she’s 
a selfish pi— ” 

“O stop, Maria,” interrupted Gertrude ; “ don’t 
goonso. You know we all like to have Effie 
play with us, and her way is apt to be an amus- 
ing way, so why shouldn't we let her have it?” 

I wonder if little girls ever observe how much 
grander it is to be willing to let others have 
their own way, as Gertrude did, than to be al- 
ways fussing over their own little wishes. Ger- 
trude was quite as fond of other people’s ways 
as of her own; and the end of it was, that 
the girls were always consulting her, and asking 
her opinion, just because she was always gen- 
erous. 

Gertrude found Effie at the top of the swing- 
rope, in the Sykes’s barn. 

“O Effie!” exclaimed Gertrude, “don’t you 
remember Mr. Snow said that it never was safe 
to climb up there, even with the swing in your 
barn, —- and I don’: believe this rope is firm.” 

“I don’t care,” said Effie, sliding down the 
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rope. “I suppose you have come to persuade 
me back,—— but suppose we go to your house, 
instead.” 

“O no, Effie, I am interested in the sewing,” 
said Gertrude ; “and so will you be, if you will 
only come. Maria will be willing to have you 
do anything, I know.” 

“1 don’t want to have anything to do with 
Maria Leonard,” exclaimed Effie; “ she’s a self- 
ish pi— ” 

“QO, stop,” said Gertrude, interrupting her ; 
“you know you are really fond of Maria, and 
she likes you. There’s no need of a quarrel.” 

But Effie was not to be persuaded, and Ger- 
trude returned without her. 

It was a rainy day on Monday, but Effie 
turned up at the school-house quite early. She 
met Martha Sykes, who took her directly to the 
yard, behind the school. “It won’t be time for 
school these ten minutes,” she said, “and there’s 
such a lovely gutter in the yard. Ann and I are 
making a dam, and are going to draw off the 
water for a mill-pond at the side.” 

Effie joined in the fun, and found it so enter- 
taining that she and the others came in late for 
school, and were a little muddy besides. It had 
been such a stormy Sunday, that Effie had not 
been to church, and had not seen Gertrude since 
she parted from her on Saturday afternoon. As 
soon as recess began, Gertrude ran to Effie. “O 
Effie, we wanted you so much, Saturday!” she 
exclaimed ; “we hal such a nice time. Jobn 
Leonard came in, and Lucy, and we played 
*‘Cumjecum,’ and we finished up two little 
aprons, and Mrs. Leonard was so surprised.” 

“She never found it out till evening,” said 
Susie. “ When she went to clear up her work- 
basket for Sunday, there were the two little 
aprons, all done, — and she was so pleased and 
surprised.” 

“ And we tried them on,” said Gertrude, “ and 
they fitted Jessie perfectly.” 

“It’s a great deal better fun than working for 
dolls,” said Susie, — “their arms are so stiff, and 
you can’t stand them up.” 

Effie was really interested in the account of 
the surprise, and glad to get back to the company 


of her Regulars; so she graciously invited them 
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out to the water-works, for Martha Sykes came 
hurrying to say that the water was over the dam 
already, and they must build it higher. But 
Gertrude objected to the mud, and Maria Leon- 
ard was Jess careful in her words, so that Effie 
broke away from her in indignation. “I’m going 
in for it now,” she said, half to herself, and half 
aloud ; “those girls are quite too poky to play 
with; they are not going to catch me for their 
sewing bees, — I am not going to sew for Mrs. 
Leonard, if I can’t sew for myself. And there 
was Gertrude looking at me in her beseeching 
way. I know she saw the black and blue spot 
on the side of my eyes, that I got when the 
swing-rope broke, Saturday: but I wouldn’t con- 
fess to her. And I don’t care, —I am in for it, 
and I may as well keep in.” 

And into the mud Effie went with the Sykeses 
and the Carneys, and Mary Porter at the head. 
And Miss Tilden was sadly disturbed by Effie’s 
coming in late, and bringing with her the troop 
of little girls. 

And so it went on for some weeks. Effie de- 
clared she was having a splendid. time, when 
Annie asked her about her doings. Annie was 
sadly worried and anxious about her mother, in 
these days. She told Effie her fears, and tried to 
make her share her anxiety, and sympathize with 
her trouble; but Effie was always too hurried 
and busy to stop and listen to her. She remem- 
bered that her terror, before, had come from a 
false alarm, and she didu’t mean to be so dis- 
turbed again. Of course mamma could not go 
out in such cold and stormy weather, and she 
would have to be shut up through the winter. 
And she did not see what pleasure she could give 
her mother, by merely going in to look at her; 
and if she could not bear noise, Effie thought 
she had much better keep out of the house as 
much as possible. “ For you know,” said Effie, 
“these boots of mine will squeak, whatever I 
do, and there are so many noises that I can’t 
possibly help.” 

Annie had not time to argue the question. 
She could only be glad that Effie looked well 
and happy, and some day when her mother 
should be well enough, she would talk with her 
about Effie, and ask what had better be done. 
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“ PrRRA wit, pirra, pirra wee ! see how I swing 
on the bough! The green leaves on this old 
oak-tree have not long been shining in the sun- 
light, and these fresh spring breezes, blowing 
through the forest, are bringing life to the tiny 
tendrils and blossoms that will soon grow in the 
wood. When my three little eggs are chipped, 
summer will be here, and my wee birdies and I 
will fly through the air, and rejoice together.” 

Thus chirped a small brown bird, who had once 
been a fairy, in the days long ago. But there 
were no more beautiful young princesses to com- 
fort, fur the kings and queens of earth had grown 
so wise that they no longer built castles of iron 
and steel for their charming daughters, but filled 
their time so entirely with education and the 
conduct of life, that, alas! alas! the fairies were 
forgotten. ‘The clever tutors made a stronger 
protection for the little princesses than the tow- 
ers of steel had ever done; and the electric ma- 
chines had given the poor fairies such a shock, 
that they had flown off, in shuddering crowds, to 
Fairy-land, and were seen no more. 

“ But I have been so happy here in the world,” 
said Imagina, a fairy whose wings seemed to shine 
with silver dew, “ perhaps the tiny children may 
not be too wise to love to listen to me.” 

But when she came in the morning to whisper 
to the children, they were all busy with the mul- 
tiplication-table ; and even when the youngest 
boys were playing with their blocks, she found 
them building steam-engines and stables. Every- 
thing must be useful, — which showed how much 
the world had improved ! 

“I will fly away,” said Imagina, “from old 
Euro;:, and go to the new land, far across the 
sea, wire, if there are no princes and princesses, 
there are merry little hearts that may learn to 
love me.” 

So she cli nged herself into a “ Mother Cary’s 
Chicken,” anu followed a splendid ship over the 
ocean. QO! li v the children on the vessel 
laughed to see he dip her pretty wings into the 
waves, aud they t..-ew crumbs of their sea bis- 
cuit overboard, in hv es of seeing the little bird 
pick them up. 

One day Imagina fle “on board of the ship, 
and nesiled in the arms ¢ a child of three years 
old. As iong as she held ‘e bird, what lovely 
sights the baby saw! Over the side of the ves- 
sel she gazed, and saw the se: zreen palaces un- 
der the waves. The setting sua threw its gol- 
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den light down through the water, and the child 
saw the graceful water fairies dancing among the 
shells, ard holding up strings of pearls, and 
bright red pieces of coral for her to see. But 
as she stretched out her hands to take them, off 
flew Imagiua, and the baby saw no more. 

After many days the little sea-bird reached 
the foreign shore ; but she had been so happy as 
a Mother Cary’s Chicken that she thought she 
would try bird life a little longer. So she twit- 
tered from the tree in the shape of a small 
brown forest bird, “ Pirra, pirra wit,” built her- 
self a pretty nest, and in it laid the three white 
eggs, of which she was so justly proud. 

Now Imagina found that it would not do to 
use her wings too freely ; and as she rested on 
her nest, so happily and contentedly, resolved that 
she would never again be a fairy. All day she 
thought of her birdie-,— how she would teach 
them to fly, and hear them chirp; and she settled 
down into such a respectable, commonplace bird, 
that none of her feathered neighbors in the wood 
ever suspected her of being different from them- 
selves. They all sang together when the sun 
rose; and late at night, this little brown bird 
would trill, until Imagina thought her life in the 
woods more delightful than even in the days 
when she had lent her glass slippers to Cinder- 
ella, or showed Juck the way to the Ogre’s cus- 
tle, at the head of the Bean-stalk. 

For the bird was the same fairy that had 
helped all the beautiful princesses of old ; but if 
Im»gina is neglected or forgotten, she flies away, 
never more to return; and if ever she is de- 
spised, ove does not even hear of her! She was 
perf-ctly happy on her own little nest, waiting for 
the wee birdies! She cared nothing for the 
world, and, to tell the truth, the world cared just 
as little for her. 

One morning Imagina had flown off her nest, 
to the top of the tree where she lived, and sat 
swinging backward and forward on the very 
highest twig, when she heard a great rustling, 
and all the birds seemed singing to one another, 
“ What can be the matter? nothing of this 
kind has ever happened before in our forest! 
What strange kind of young ones are these, in 
the little brown bird’s nest ?” 

Down flew Imagina as swiftly as her wings 
would carry her, and looked into the nest she 
had left a few moments before. Two little curly 
heads peeped out at her, —and just as she hov- 
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ered at the ed e, the third shell chipped, and two 
merry black eyes glanced from a fairy’s face ! 
No birds were to be seen, but three pretty fairies 
sat in the nest, their little arms stretched out to 
the bird flying above them, and three pairs of 
tiny rainbow wings were waiting to be unfolded. 

They sat resting against the sides of the nest 
that Imagina had lined so prettily, and were 
so small, that there was plenty of room for the 
mother bird, under whose wing the fairy beings 
soon fell asleep. 

“What shall I do?” said Imagina to herself. 
“ These forest-born fairies will not have the same 
powers that our ancient race possess in Fairy- 
land, and yet I foresee that they will not long re- 
main in this nest of mine. They are pretty lit- 
tle Fancies! will there be room for them in the 
world, or must they remain hidden forever be- 
neath the wing of their mother, Imagina ?” 

Now the three Fancies awoke, and stirred in 
the nest; and Imagina, remembering that she 
must be a practical character, began to consider 
what she could get for their breakfast. She 
knew that the darlings could never eat worms, 
like the bird-babies in the neighboring nests, 
and yet Fancies could not live upon dew-drops, 
like real fairies. So Imngina said, “ Wait, my 
little darlings, until I fly to the farm-house near, 
and bring you something good to eat.” 

So they curled themselves up in the nest 
again, and Imagina asked a woodpecker, who 
happened to be tapping at the oak-tree, if he 
would be kind enough to watch that the Fancies 
should not take flight while she was away. She 
need not have felt afraid, for none of them could 
fly just yet, except upon the strong wings of 
their mother, Imagina. 

At the farm-house, near by the forest, lived 
little Annie, a busy child, who had hardly time, 
in the long summer days, for all the pleasures 
that were crowded into them. She must see the 
cows milked, and the chickens fed, the sheep 
counted, and the old horse brought to the door 
for her father, the farmer. Many a pleasant ride 
had Annie taken, as her father held her in front 
of him, when he rode around his farm: and if he 
waited long in any field, Annie would slip down 
from the saddle, and find treasures innumerable 
beneath the large nut-trees, that grew so thickly 
in almost every field. For Farmer Clarke was 
a pioneer, and his handsome and thriving farm 
had been originally part of the great forest where 
the birds lived. His wife had begged for many a 
stately tree that had been marked for destruc- 
tion; and although Mr. Clarke was a good far- 
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mer, with no nonsense about him, he had spared 
them for the sake of his good and pretty wife. 
So Annie found plenty of acorn tea-cups, chest- 
nut burrs, and long pine-cones, to play with, 
while her father was giving orders to his men. 
But on the morning when the bird-fairies were 
born, the farmer and his old horse waited in vain 
for Aunie. For a large box had come the night 
before for Mrs. Clarke, having been sent from a 
great city, near the ser, where Annie’s mother 
had lived before she followed Farmer Clarke to 
the Far West. Wonderful things had been found, 
— pictures, books, and pretty dresses for Annie ; 
and a small, round, white box full of beautiful 
sugar-plums. Annie sat on the floor in the midst 
of these splendid things, not noticing that a little 
brown bird had hopped in at the window, and 
with its head on one side, was looking at the box 
of sugar-plums very much as Annie had done 
when they were first discovered. 

“Ah!” said Imagina, for she was the brown 
bird, “ if I were not afraid of Annie’s pussy-cat, 
how glad I should be to fly off with one of those 
sugared almonds, which would make such a nice 
breakfast for my darlings!” As she spoke, Pussy 
rolled over, stretched out her paws, knocked over 
the box, and Annie’s sugar-plums were scattered 
to the four corners of the room. In the confu- 
sion of picking them off the carpet, Imagina 
seized one in her bill, and flew off merrily to 
feed the litile Fancies in the bird’s-nest. 

The bird dropped the nice white sugar-plum 
into the middle of the nest, and broke it with her 
bill for the three fairy Fancies. They held out 
their dainty little hands to the bird, and smiled 
prettily as they enjoyed their breakfast. 

“ Now they must have something to drink,” 
said the mother, and away she flew again. The 
gray squirrel, at the foot of the tree, had been 
eating his breakfast too, and empty nut-shells lay 
plentifully around. Imagina took one in her 
bill, and flew to the dairy, where Annie’s moth- 
er had set the pans of milk, to gather the thick, 
rich cream, of which she would churn golden 
butter. But what did Imagina care for that? 
She flew round and round the dairy, and being a 
very clever bird, contrived to fill her nut-shell 
with cream for her three babies. It was pretty 
to see the Fancies drinking in turn from the 
squirrel’s cup, while their mother rested on the 
nearest branch, and sang a joyful song. 

After their good breakfast, the bird attended 
to her housekeeping, — that is to say. she turned 
all the chipped egg-shells out of the nest, and 
let the nut-shell fall over the side. The squir- 
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rel, who was passing at the time, looked up as 
the shell fell on his nose, and wondered at the 
three little curly heads that peeped over the edge 
of the nest. 

“T must run up and see,” said he, “what my 
new neighbors are like.” 

So he jumped along from bough to bough, un- 
til his sparkling black eyes could see into the 
bird’s-nest. Two little Fancies had fallen asleep, 
but the eldest stood up in the nest, holding care- 
f lly by the edge, and the squirrel felt that he 
| ad never seen anything so lovely. She nodded 
merrily to him, and he thought, “ When she is 
older, I must coax her down to my home.” Poor 
old stupid fellow! to think that he could induce 
a bright-winged Fancy to hide in the hollow of a 
tree ! 

Imagina, having finished her song, flew back 
to her nest; and finding only one of ber darlings 
awake, determined that she should fly abroad 
with her, and see something of the world. So 
the tiny hands were clasped around the neck of 
the bird, and Imagina flew off with her little one 
on her back. 

Meanwhile, Annie had come to play in the 
wood. She came directly under the tree where 
the bird lived, and sat down to build a house with 
the nuts scattered around, and to plant a pretty 
flower-garden, made of moss and the wiid flowers 
that grew in the wood. She had brought her 
box of sugar-plums with her, and the Fancies 
(who had again awakened) saw the same good 
things below, on which they had made their first 
break fast. 

“ Let us try to fiy down, and frolic with that 
little girl,” said one. “I am sure Annie will be 
glad to have merry Fancies to play with her.” 

So they unfolded their shining wings, and 
stepped upon the edge of the nest. One flutter 
of excitement as they tried their wings for the 
first time, and hand in hand they flew together to 
the foot of the tree. At first Annie thought she 
saw two brilliant butterflies, and started up to 
catch them. She was delighted, however, to see 
that they were fairies, who had come to visit her. 
They danced on the wild flowers that Annie had 
gathered, and immediately they seemed more fra- 
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grant than before. The Fancies showed Annie 
how to twine the flowers into beautiful wreaths, 
and flew before her to the spots where she could 
gather the ripest red wintergreen berries. To- 
gether they peeped into the squirrel’s home ; and 
Annie, who had never seen anything before but 
a pile of nuts, was shown how neatly everything 
was arranged for housekeeping, and how happy 
the squirrel would be during the long winter in 
his cozy home. The Fancies did not take much 
notice of the busy ants, and the hard-working 
bees ; but were delighted with an ugly little frog, 
who seemed to have nothing to do but to enjoy 
himself. But he took such extraordinary leaps, 
and winked so cunningly at the Fancies and 
Annie, that they thought him a most charming 
playfellow. 

When the time came for Annie to go home, 
her companions could not bear to part from her. 
“ Let us make our home with this curly-headed 
little girl,” said the sisters, “and then not only 
will she enjoy her childhood more, but if we 
never leave her, her life will be beautiful and 
happy. Perhaps some day she will find that 
cherishing bright Fancies will not make her less 
good and useful in the world, and we are sure 
that we cannot ourselves be happier than living 
with a merry little child.” 

So they flew home with Annie, played with 
her every day, and each night flew around her 
pillow, and gave her pretty dreams. 

Meanwhile Imagina had returned, and was 
not surprised to find the little ones flown. As 
the first-born was now almost too large for the 
nest (for Fancies grow rapidly), they flew away 
again together. The nest is now deserted, — 
two lovely Fancies live in Annie's pleasant home, 
and another flies abroad upon the wings of the 
fairy bird. And wherever Imagina and her 
daughter fly, the world seems happier, for all 
parents then think their own children the hand- 
somest and best. Faacy whispers to them that 


never were little ones so good and so pretty, so 
clever and talented ; and the wonderful bird sings 
a bewitching song of the happy time that is al- 
ways coming, when all will be bright and glori- 
ous. 
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A BEE HUNT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Il. 


BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 


THe next day was Saturday. The children 
talked a great deal about the bees, and wished 
the evening would come. Mr. Lape had Shake- 
speare among his books, and he read them the 
description of the hive in “ King Henry V.” and 
told them much of the habits of bees. After 
supper Mr. Jones and his two boys appeared 
in their large wagon, and while they waited for 
the schoolmaster, the children talked to Mr. 
Jones. John told him about the description of 
the hive, and read it to him. ‘The old borderer 
scraiched his head lustily as John read, twice 
asking him to read parts of it over, and when he 
had finished, he said, — 

“That’s mighty perty, but the man wot wrote 
it didn’t know as much of bees as a woodsman 
does. I’m not for sotting a female above a man, 
but they have no king at all; they have a queen.” 

The schoolmaster now came in sight. Mr. 
Lape put a cask in the wagon, the children tum- 
bled in, and they were off. 

“You folks in the settlements do not know 
how well off you are,” said Mr. Jones, tapping 
the cask on which he sat, * having somethin’ to 
hold your plunder. Why whea we were out for 
three year, the only thing we had that would 
hold was marm’s wash-tub, that I made out of a 
barl and chinked between the staves.” 

Hattie reminded him of his promise to tell 
them about the Indians. 

“ Wall, ther’s not much to tell; you see they 
didn’t trouble us any, only they were thievish 
and cunnin’” If White Head and me chanced 
to kill a bar or a deer, and couldn't take it 
home, and hung the flesh up to dry or cached 
the skin, and they found it, they were sure 
to take it off. If we came across a swarm of 
bees in a tree, and blazed it, and they found 
it arter we had left, they paid no attention to 
our mark at all, but stripped it clean, and when 
we went for it ther wa’n't none ther. Now you 
see it’s the law of the weods, that what a man 
comes on first is his, and if he puts his mark on 
it, he has as much right to it as if he had paid 
the money down, and for another party to take 
it is stealin.” No true hunter would tuck a 
thing another had blazed. 

“White Head and me went ‘in couples like. 


My cabin was his home when he wanted it to be. 
Sometimes he wouldn’t be anigh it for weeks at 
a time, and he never slept in-doors unless the 
weather was uncommon ugly. One day in the 
full he come along, and he says, ‘ Lad, says he, 
‘there’s a nice bee settlement in them trees by 
the Fawn’s Leap, — sweetnin’ for marm and the 
little ones all winter. I think we’d best be 
about gittin’ it, for though I’ve blazed it, the red- 
skins have such a sweet tooth in their heads, I 
am a little afeard they may fall foul of it, for 
I kinder think the Red Fox suspicioned me, for 
I seed him skulkin’ not fur off arter I had left 
ther. T’se not paid him yet for robbin’ my cache, 
and if he plays me a trick this time, I bound 
I'll be even with him.’ 

“ As I was tellin’ you, we had nothin’ to put 
anything in. Marm, she had let me have her 
tub to salt down some meat for winter, and had 
did her washin’ at the creek. I had sawed up 
some logs, and kind of dug out some wooden 
bowls, but now we were put to it, and I couldn't 
think of lettin’ the honey slip. So I told White 
Head I would go to Jim Fraiser’s and see if I 
could get a barl. When I got to Jim’s, I found 

ted Fox had been ahead of me. Jim begun to 
tell me of his antics, and how he had drunk so 
much whiskey he was most blind, and tuck Jim’s 
big dog for his pony, and how he tried to git on 
his back, and tumbled off and rolled over, and 
the dog would have tore him to pieces only he 
was chained. 

“I got it out of Jim that he had been bar- 
terin’ some beaver skins and honey. Then I 
knew he’d found the bee settlement, and I man- 
aged to git sight of the skins, and sure enough, 
they were White Head’s skins that had been 
stolen from his cache, — had his mark on’em. I 
said nothin’ but talked Jim out of lettin’ me have 
a barl, and with it made for home. 

“ White Head was hoppin’ when I told him, 
but we went to the ‘ Fawn’s Leap’ to see what 
the sneaking Fox had done. When we got 
there sure enough the honey was gone. 

“« T's tuck lately, lad, says White Head, ‘or 
the bees wouldn't be makin’ such a fuss. I 
reckon he went to Jim’s with part on it to git 
“ fire-water ;” he'll come back to-day for the rest.’ 
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“ The bees were buzzin’ round mad. Two or 
three on ’em stung me, and while I was stampin’ 
about with the pain I saw a little dribble of 
honey on the arth. I followed it off into the 
bushes wher it went zigzag like. ‘ Here’s his 
trail” I called to White Head. 

“*He’s not fur off, he sed, and we kept arter 
it, now seein’ a drap on the arth, now on the 
leaves of the low scrubs, and then a great dab 
agin a tree. ‘We'll be up to him shortly ; he’s 
so drunk he can’t navigate: see, here he banged 
agin this oak.’ White Head pointed to a patch 
of the sweet a-runnin’ down the trunk, * What- 
ever he’s got the plunder in it leaks.’ 

“A few yards further and the trail tuck us 
into a thicket; and ther, layin’ on his back, dead 
drunk, with his empty whiskey jug on one side 
him, and a big buffalo sack full of honey on 
*tother, was Red Fox. 

“¢ You sneakin’ thief,” said White Head, guvin’ 
him a kick. ‘ You take the honey, lad; see how 
it’s dribblin’ out, and I'll take care of him.’ 

“ ¢ What are you goin’ to do with him ?’ I asked. 

“*Guv him over to the bees; they’ll punish 
him enough,’ he answered. 

“Ther was plenty on ’em round ther’, I 
thought. I know’d they followed pretty sharp 
arter me when I shouldered the sack, and kept 
me a-slappin’ my face right smart. I looked be- 
hind and saw White Head a-draggin’ Red Fox 
by one leg, and he wus no ways tender of him, 
nuther. Every now and then, as the Ingen’s 
head would bump agin a tree or his hair get tan- 
gled in the bushes, and White Head would guv 
a jerk to git it loose, the Fox would mutter and 
kind of half rouse up. 

“Presently we got to the bee tree. I kept 
aside a little. Most on um was still in confu- 
sion like, sum a-travelliu’ up and down the tree, 
and sum had collected upon the drops on the 
arth, and looked like black patches. White 
Hlead dragged the Ingen close up to the hole in 
the tree, which was right down nigh to the arth, 
turned him over on his face, dropped his jug 
alongside, and cum off. 

“* They'll sting him to death,’ says I. 

“*No, says he, ‘they'll punish him right 
smart, and larn him a lesson. I turned him on 
his face so they can’t git in his eyes.’ 

“Soon as I got to the cabin, I emptied the 
sack into the barl. ‘Now, lad, berry it,’ said 
White Head. ‘I don’t want him to suspicion 
you; he might trouble marm when you warn’t 
here, and this is my fight. I'll take the buffalo 
and drap it in the woods somewher.’ 
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“TI dug a hole in the corner of the cabin and 
put the barl in it, and kivered it up so natural 
like, not even an Ingen could find it. 

“Tt was more than a week before I seed the 
Fox agin; then I met him in the woods, and he 
looked as if he had had the small-pox, but he sed 
nuthin’ to me. He made straight for my cabin 
though, and asked marm for something to eat 
when he found I waru’t there. She guv it to hin, 
and sed he peered everywher with his eyes while 
he sot eatin’s White Head couldn’t help a-condo- 
lin’ with him when he saw him, and asked him 
how he liked bees, but he was a kind of afeard 
of the old hunter. The Ingens have a great re- 
spect for a mau who gits ahead on ’em.” 

“I think White Head was very cruel,” said 
Hattie, as the old man paused. 

“ Wall, I don’t know,” — scratching his head. 
“Tt warn’t doin’ as the preechers tell us to do, 
but a man has to look out for himself in the 
woods. Here we are,” as they came in sight of 
a large island on the prairie. “The bees are 
preparin’ for sleep, I reckon.” 

“It’s a long hour yet to dusk,” said Mr. Lape ; 
“we had supper early. The moon is full; it 
won't be dark to-night.” 

“ Now come, step about lively and git together 
a smart chance of leaves and brush. I see 
smoke-weed over ther,” said Mr. Jones to his 
boys. 

The place was a wooded oasis in the prairie, 
with many trees upon it, and running through it 
was a small creek a yard or more wide, which 
seemed a natural drain for the sloughs with 
which the island was surrounded. The chil- 
dren busied themselves getting together the 
leaves, the schoolmaster assisting them. 

“ Do the bees live upon the juice they suck 
from flowers?” Hattie asked him. 

“ No, the old bees live upon honey, but the 
young ones feed on bee-bread.” 

“ Bee-bread! I never heard of it before.” 

“It is called bee-bread. It is the pollen of 
flowers, a bitter substance which settles upon 
the hairs with which the bodies of these insects 
are covered.” 

“Is it true what Mr. Jones told us, that the 
bees follow the white man ?” 

“So it is said. Some years ago I heard hunt- 
ers from the Rocky Mountains say that there 
were no bees in that region, but they were slowly 
travelling in that direction. The trappers, 
where they are found, bait their bear traps with 
honey-comb. If a bee-hunter comes across a 


solitary bee in the woods or on the pruirie, he 
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will watch it and track it to its hive, although it 
may be miles away. His performances in this 
respect are wonderful. Having « keen eye, and 
knowing that the insect always flies in a straight 
line, he seldom fails to reach its store-house. I 
heard of a party once, who were out, and were 
half starved for something to eat, when one of 
their number chanced to see several bees on 
some bushes. He succeeded in catching one of 
them, and fastened a large piece of wild cotton 
to it and let it loose, then he followed, and it 
was not long before they all had a delicious 
meal.” 

Mr. Jones was heard calling for the “smoke 
stuff,” and they hastened back with their loads. 

Active preparations were made to secure the 
prize, the fire was made, then the casks and 
buckets were taken from the wagon, and it was 
driven to a distance and the horses securely tied, 
that they might be out of the way of being 
stung. 

The girls were advised to take seats in the 
wagon and stay there, but they objected, as they 
wished to see all that was going on. The 
schoolmaster wet his pocket-handkerchief, and 
tied it over his face, in such a way that he could 
see and breathe, and showed the girls how to do 
the same. Mr. Jones laughed at these precau- 
tions. 

One of the bee-trees was hollow almost the 
whole length of the trunk, and had a large 
opening uear the roots. At this opening they 
placed the leaves, sticks, and dried grass, and set 
the whole on fire. Seizing their axes, Mr. 
Lape and Mr. Jones began cutting away at the 
tree, while the schoolmaster plied the fire with 
the fuel the children brought. Soon there was 
a terrible buzzing, and the bees began to pour 
out, but the chopping went on. With his face 
close to the ground the “master” raked up the 
leaves; the smoke was so dense the children 
could not see what the men were doing. 

“ Whew,” aud Mr. Lape and Mr. Jones threw 
down their axes, and running out beyond the 
smoke, dropped on the ground. After a few min- 
utes breathing the fresh air, they began to ply 
them again. 

Schatfer now arrived on horseback and took 
Mr. Lape’s axe, while he went to assist in keep- 
ing up the smoke, for, as Mr. Jones said, “the 
bees were getting purty lively.” Almost blinded 
and nearly choked, they still kept at work, only 
occasionally running out from the cloud. 

The bees were thick about and hummed an- 


grily, but seemed blinded and bewildered. The 
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children were approaching with their loads, 
when Mr. Lape shouted, “Keep back, keep 
back,” at the same time waving his hand to 
theu. The girls dropped their burdens and 
turned to run. Just then, Leo, who had been 
poking in the smoke, dashed forward, shaking 
his head and flapping his huge ears from side to 
side, pursued by a detachment of maddened 
bees. In endeavoring to distance his pursuers, 
he rushed blindly against Alice, aud threw her 
down. They rolled over together, Leo striking 
out wildly at his enemies, and Alice receiving 
the blows intended for them. 

Hurt by the dog and stung by the bees, she 
began to cry. Mr. Lape went to her assistance, 
and covered the stings with soft mud from the 
creek, then bade both the girls remain in the 
wagon where he placed them. 

Leo still lay where he had fallen, tossing from 
side to side, and giving little sharp barks, while 
he fought the air with his paws, making frantic 
efforts to rub his nose in the moist earth. For 
a quarter of an hour the chopping went on un- 
interruptedly. 

Swarming from their hive and seeking refuge 
from the smoke, the bees got in the neighbor- 
hood of Schaffer’s horse, which he had tied near 
where they were at work. For some time the 
animal had been restive, and now began to rear 
and prance. Fearing he would break loose, 
Schaffer dropped his axe and went to the horse’s 
head, throwing off his coat and opening his 
shirt as he did so, for he was overheated. As 
the bees became more infuriated in their attacks, 
the pony jerked and kicked violently, and Schaf- 
fer begun also to suffer from them, exposed as 
he was to their darts. He held stoutly to the 
bridle, but the animal would jerk up his head, 
one mement bringing him to his toes, and al- 
most taking him off his feet, and then as sud- 
denly letting him down with a bounce, when 
Schaffer would take breath and slap his breast 
or other part of his body, on which the foe had 
settled ; the next instant the horse would shake 
his mane, and kick out. and in the second of 
rest which followed, Schaffer would dance first 
on one foot, then on the. other, slapping the while, 
and muttering in Gerthan, The two girls, who 
were watching the contest, almost hurt them- 
selves laughing. 

Presently Mr. Jones’s voice was heard, “ Clear 
the way! the tree is coming.” This was followed 
by a crash, at the sound of which the horse broke 
loose and galloped off. Schaffer gathered him- 
self up from the ground where he was thrown, 
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and made for the creck, where they could hear 
him splashing in the water. 

As the tree fell, Mr. Jones, Mr. Lape, and the 
schoolmaster ran out from the smoke and rested 
a few moments. Then Mr. Jones called, “ Bring 
the wedges.” The cloud of smvoke was in- 
creased, and the girls could hear them driving 
the wedges in to split the tree. Soon buckets 
and barrels were in requisition, and the golden 
honey gladdened their eyes. 

It had taken so much more time than they 
supposed it would to cut down this tree, it was 
determined to leave the other fur another season. 
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The barrels were filled and put in the wagon, 
the tools collected, and in high spirits they 
left for home, after calling Schaffer again and 
again, but receiving no answer. The moon was 
full, and there was not a shadow to be seen on 
the prairie. 

“We have all been wounded in the battle 
with the bees,” said the schoolmaster, looking 
at the mud-smeared faces and hands. 

“I can’t see any fun in bee hunting,” said 
Alice querulously. 

“You don’t see fun in anything,” was John’s 
retort. 





“T don’t think Mr. Schaffer thought there was 
much fun in it,” said Hattie. 

They laughed heartily. “It was no joke to 
him,” said Mr. Jones, pausing for breath; “the 
bees had got between his shirt and skin.” They 
laughed and sang, and Mr: Jones toid stories of 
border life, and they could scarce believe they 
were there, when they saw the house and barns. 


Long years after, when Hattie was married, 
and Mr. Lape was a Senator in Congress, and 
the schoolmaster an eminent lawyer, the three 
met in an elegant drawing-room at an evening 
party, recalled this bee hunt, and laughed hear- 
tily over the recollection of Schaffer’s troubles 
and Mr. Jones’s stories, which they were not 
likely soon to forget. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE CHILD. 


BY M. ANGIER ALDEN. 


Near the cliffs gray edge the light-house child 
Lay, and looked down at the sea growing wild ; 


Watched the wild sea-birds, whose dissonant cry 
Sturtled the gloom of the sea and the sky. 


Raptured, she listened, — no shadow of fear 
Clouding her soul at the lullaby drear, 


And laughed in her glee when the scattering 
spray 
Thrown from the sea, fell cold where she lay. 


White as the sea-foam, her own little bed 
Waited tie touch of her bright, truant head. 


Nobody knew that out in the night, 
She welcomed the kiss of the gleaming sea-sprite. 


Only the light from the beacon on high 
Kept watch on her face, like a vigilant eye. 


Fearless she lingered, unheeding the roar 
Of the waves, as they mightily rushed to the 
shore, — 


The cold, eager sea, that crept near and more 
near, 
Still crooning the while its lullaby drear : 


Chaining her senses with weirdest of charms, 
Till it bore her away in its pitiless arms. 


With a shudder, the storm, as it swept o’er the 
main, 
Cried out to the sea to restore her again. 


It could not, — for mermaids, in petulant play, 
Had rifled the sea of its ill-gotten prey. 


They carried her down fathoms deep to their 
cave, 

That was builded of corals and shells ’neath the 
wave ; 


Gleaming and glistening with jewels and ore, 
Spoils from the ships that would sail never- 
more. 


There, ’midst the shells and the wild sea-weed 
bloom, 
They laid her to rest in the Ocean’s cold tomb, 


And chanted a requiem, each sobbing sea-shell 
Mournfully sounding its sorrowful knell. 


Then turning, they left her, and laughing in 
play, 
Glided with sinuous motion away. 


No human eye o’er the little one wept : 
Each loving heart soon to mourn for her, slept. 


Only the eye of the beacon gleamed red, 


As down through the deep it gazed on the dead. 


A FROLIC. 


BY E. JOHNSON. 


Tnere had been a great commotion all the 
morning, several guests were visiting at the 
house, and they and all the neighbors were going 
in the afternoon to the glen. So a ham was 
boiled, cake and sandwiches were made, cold tea 
was put up in bottles, lemons and sugar were 
packed for lemonade, pails of ice were stowed 
under the seats of the carryall, and all sorts of 
things were done in preparation for the picnic. 
Little Tom wus rather neglected in the confusion, 


and enjoyed himself greatly, as neglected children 
always do. Perhaps time would have been saved 
by appointing five or six people to watch him aud 
do nothiug else, for the mischief he accomplished 
in that one morning of liberty was wonderful. 
In the first place, he “cleaned house” by dip- 
ping a wet cloth in the earth in a flower-pot, 
and rubbing it over the new, light-colored paper 
in the dining-room. Then he went to the 
kitchen, where a fire was burning in the large 









brick oven, and seizing a moment when Nancy’s 
back was turned, he threw in stick after stick of 
wood until the oven was crammed full. “ Well,” 
said Nancy, as she picked the burning wood out, 
stick by stick, “of all the children I ever did 
sce!” Then he rummaged about in the shed and 
found a bag of guano. He thought it was gin- 
ger, and the idea struck him that if he mixed it 
with the flour, all the bread would be ginger- 
bread in future, so he dragged it along, and suc- 
ceeded in pouring it into the flour-barrel, and 
was found stirring it in with a stick. He meant 
no harm, and was very much grieved when he 
found that his conduct was considered very 
wrong. He had been promised that he should 
go out to see the carriages, which were to as- 
semble at the Judge’s door, in order to set out 
together, and as Susie found him very dirty 





when she came home from school, she under- 
took to make him nice; so she washed him, and 
curled his hair, and dressed him entirely in 
white ; then she left him a few minutes on the 
front door-steps, telling him to watch for the 
carriages. While she was away Tom found a 
hoe and dug a large hole in his mother’s flower- 
bed, and when Susie came back she found him 
sitting in this hole, and busily trying to bury him- 
self. She had just time to brush some of the 
dirt off his white dress and yellow curls, when 
the carriages began to arrive, and in a few min- 
utes the party had started, and left Susie and 
her two best friends gazing mournfully after 
them. 

The girls came slowly back into the yard, 
and sat down on the door-steps. Each told what 
her mother had carried as a contribution to the 
picnic, and for a little while each found comfort, 
in the secret thought, that her mother’s things 
were the nicest of all, though they were too 
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polite to mention this idea. But it is a very 
dismal thing to be left behind by a pleasure 
party, and the little girls felt very sad. “ They 
might just as well have taken us,” said Dora; 
“school does not keep this afternoon, and we 
have nothing to do. I don’t see why they didn’t 
take us.” 

“There wasn’t room,” said Mabel; “all the 
horses and carriages have gone, and they are all 
full of grown up people.” 

“QOur old brown farm horse is at home,” said 
Susie, “but there would not be anybody to drive 
us.” 

“ Poh,” said Dora, “I can drive as well as any- 
body; let’s go now.” 

“ Eben would harness for us, I know,” said 
Susie, “but Hannah’s gone, and I promised 
mother that I would take care of Tom all the 
afternoon.” 

“Never mind,” said Dora, “we'll take him 
with us.” 

“ But,” said Mabel, thoughtfully, “do you sup- 
pose our motiers will like to have us go without 
leave ?” 

“Of course they will,” said Dora, promptly ; 
“they would have taken us, I know, only there 
wasn’t room enough, and they never thought of 
the old brown horse.” 

This animal did not belong to the family, but 
was a stupid, rough-looking, old nag, hired for 
some extra work which was being done on the 
farm. Eben felt that the girls could take it 
without danger of being run away with, but 
no vehicle fit for use had been left behind. 
However, the girls were not easily discouraged, 
and declared themselves perfectly satisfied with 
an old farm wagon without any seat, and with 
a large hole in the bottom. Then an old, worn- 
out harness was hunted up, and Eben tied it to- 
gether with rope to make it safe. So they set 
off. One of the girls knelt in front to drive, 
and the others sat on the bottom, and kept Tom 
from falling through the hole. They were de- 
lighted with their equipage, and thought it much 
better fun than a proper horse and chaise. At 
all events, the horse could not complain of the 
wagon, or the wagon of the harness, for they all 
looked very much alike. The drive was a long 
one, and the girls found it rather warm as they 
had not thought of parasols; but they enjoyed 
themselves highly, and laughed and chattered all 
the way. They stopped once or twice to in- 
quire about the road, but at last arrived safely 
at the place where the horses of the first party 
had been left. Here they found several drivers 
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with the carriages ; these men laughed a good 
deal at the queer equipage, but agreed to take 
care of it, and drive it with the others to the 
head of the glen, where they were to meet the 
party in about an hour. So the girls walked 
along by the side of the brook, till the banks 
grew so steep that they could not walk on them, 
and could only get along by stepping from stone 
to stone in the brook itself. Soon they came 
to cascades, and found that the only way to pass 
them was by climbing up the almost perpendicu- 
lar rocks over which the water fell. It was 
considered impossible for ladies to go through 
the glen without a great deal of assistance from 
gentlemen, but the girls, in their short dresses, 
scrambled over the rocks like so many squirrels, 
and managed to pass Tom from hand to hand 
so that he was not wet. As they went deeper 
into the glen, the great beauty and solitude 
of the place made even the little girls feel 
rather quet, and they left off chattering long 
before they came to the party they were seck- 
ing. At last they found them seated round a 
deep, clear, little basin of water, at the foot of 
the highest waterfall they had yet seen. You 
may imagine the shouts of surprise with which 
the girls were greeted by their friends, who sup- 
posed them at home ten miles away. They had 
never thought that they were doing wrong, but 
as soon as they caught their mothers’ eyes, they 
saw that their exploit was not approved, and 
suddenly became conscious of their disorderly 
appearance, with their draggled dresses and hair 
blown about by the wind. A conviction came 
upon each, that she would probably be reproved 
as soon as she was alone with her family. This 
was very sad to Susie, for a scolding was a dread- 
ful thing to her; while easy, good-natured, indif- 
ferent Dora took praise and blame very much 
alike. However, the girls were greeted with ap- 
plause from all of the party, not nearly enough 
related to them to be mortified, and Tom received 
unlimited petting from every one. ‘The provisions 
were unpacking, and all were quite ready for 
them, after their long ride, and scramble through 
the brook. They all remained an hour or two, 
enjoying the lovely spot, and then slowly took 
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their way up the glen, climbing the sides of 
several new cascades, each more beautiful than 
the other, and coming out of the glen at last 
just as the sun was setting. They found the 
carriages waiting, and the equipage which had 
brought the girls, was greeted with peals of 
laughter, as one after another of the party 
caught sight of it. ‘Tom’s mother took him into 
the carriage with her, and wrapped him in a 
shawl which she had fortunately brought, and 
the girls returned as they came. The old brown 
nag could not be made to keep pace with the 
other horses, so one of the carriages remained 
behind the others to keep the girls company. 
It was quite dark when they got home, and in 





the hurry of the late tea, Susie’s mother forgot 
the well-deserved reproof, and let us hope that 
for once the other mothers were also forgetful. 
While putting Tom to bed, however, the mother 
talked to him about his morning’s mischief, and 
tried to make him understand its naughtiness. 
He seemed very penitent, and agreed readily to 
pray to be made better, so he folded his little 
hands and said very earnestly : “O God, mother 
wants you to make me a better boy, — that’s what 
mother wants; and, dear God, I want to go to 
the glen again, — that’s what I want.” 
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PICTURES FROM FROISSART. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


(Continued. ) 


Ix. 


TROUBLES WITH THE SCOTS. — MARRIAGE OF 
EDWARD UL WITH THE LADY PHILIPPA OF 
HAINAULT. 


Wuite the weak-minded Edward II. was 
still in prison, and not long after the prince, his 
son, had been crowned, and declared King of 
England in his stead, the Scottish monarch, Rob- 
ert Bruce, thinking he would have but a boy to 
deal with, and hearing, moreover, that the Eng- 
lish barons were not on good terms with each 
other, seized this opportunity of sending a defi- 
ance to young Edward, coolly informing him that 
his design was to enter the realm of England, 
and to burn it as far as he had done before, at 
the time of the battle of Stirling. It was about 
Easter, in the year 1327, that this defiance came ; 
whereupon, having first ordered its publication 
throughout his own kingdom, Edward sent certain 
messengers over seas to Sir John de Hainault, 
begging him to come again to his help, with as 
many of the Brabanters and Hollanders as he 
could collect, and appointing to meet him at the 
city of York, on the approaching Ascension Day. 

Sir John, brave and faithful as ever, immedi- 
ately set about organizing another army. By 
promises and persuasions he succeeded in so do- 
ing, and, in due time, embarking with his cavalry 
from Wissan, he crossed over safely to Dover, 
whence, without halting, he continued his march 
to York. 

There he found the king, the queen-mother, 
and a number of native lords and barons, assem- 
bled with their followers. Day by day, men-at- 
arms and archers kept pouring in, so that soon 
the English host amounted to upward of 40,000 
men ! 

Military movements were much slower in that 
age than in ours; so, as there seemed to be no 
especial cause for moving at once, the king, in 
order to entertain his foreign allies, held a great 
court at the house of the Black Friars, where he 
and the queen lodged in separate compartments. 

Just after a magnificent feast, graced by tho 
presence of all the noblest and most beautiful la- 
dies of the land, and while the latter were impa- 
tiently expecting the hour of the ball, or a longer 


continuance of the feast, news arrived of a dan- 
gerous uffray between the Hainaulters and the 
English archers, who had both been stationed ‘n 
the suburbs. This luckless quarrel disturbed the 
merry-making, and forced the greater part of the 
knights to hasten to their quarters. Peace, how- 
ever, could not be made until many on either side 
had been wounded or killed. At last the archers 
were discomfited and put to flight. 

It is supposed that the affray was occasioned 
by the friends of the Spencers and the Earl of 
Arundel, in revenge for their having been exe- 
cuted through the advice of Sir John de Hai- 
nault, 

For three weeks or a month more the army 
remained inactive ; but then, everything being in 
perfect readiness, the king and all his barons 
marched out of the city, and encamped six leagues 
from it. Sir John de Hainault and his retinue 
accompanied them. Thence, in a few days, they 
proceeded to Durham, on the borders of North- 
umbevland; but not the slightest hint reached 
them as to the position or movements of the 
Scots, except that it appeared certain they had 
secretly forde’ somewhere the small river Tyne. 

These Scots were at that period more hardy, 
active, and inured to irregular warfare than their 
English enemies. They could march four-and- 
twenty miles without halting, being well mounted, 
— the knights upon strong bay horses, and the 
common soldiers on wiry, sure-footed ponies, that 
climbed the hills like goats. They dispensed 
with carriages, and had no food but flesh half sod- 
den, no drink but muddy river water. Under 
the flap of his saddle each man bore a plate of 
metal, and a tiny bag of oatmeal. If the sodden 
flesh disagreed with him, he would fix the plate 
over a fire, mingle his oatmeal with water, and 
when the plate was heated, put some of the paste 
upon it, and make a thin cake like a cracknel, 
which he ate to warm his stomach. Such sim- 
ple habits — followed even by the major portion 
of the lords — made them wonderfully hardy 
and alert. No wonder, therefore, that on this 
occasion, as upon so many others, the Scots army, 
commanded by the Earl of Moray, and Sir James 
Donglas, two celebrated captains, managed easily 
to deceive their foes. They passed around them 
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in every possible direction; now far to the rear, 
now on either flank, and again out of striking 
distance in front, harrying the country as they 
went, burning “ barn and byre,” and driving the 
cattle off in huge droves. 

At length the English came in sight of the 
smoke of the Scotch fires, and advanced in im- 
mense force to engage them. It was daybreak 
of a misty morning when, with great banners dis- 
played, with horses curveting, and trumpets 
sounding the charge, they advanced to destroy the 
marauders ; but, just in proportion as they pressed 
forward, the enemy warily retreated, leading them 
toward bogs, pools, and morasses, over which 
the Scotch galloways would skim safely, like 
wild ducks, whilst the unwieldy English steeds 
stuck fast, or blundered frantically ! 

And so, time after time, the English were 
balked of their vengeance, and tempted fruitlessly 
onward, among deserts and mountains. Never- 
theless, the Scots army did halt at last; but 
their forces were so cunningly posted along the 
further banks of the river Weare, that the Eng- 
lish dared not assault them. In this dilemma 
King Edward sent his heralds to make an offer 
of retiring on the morrow, if the Scots would 
pass the river, and fight him fairly on the plain; 
or if the Scots refused, that they would do the 
same. 

But Moray and the Douglas answered scorn- 
fully, that they would do neither the one nor the 
other; that the king and his barons saw that 
they were in his kingdom, and had burnt and pil- 
laged, wherever they had passed ; and that if it 
displeased the king, why he might come and 
amend it, for there they intended to tarry, as long 
as it suited their purpose! 

Such an impudent response infuriated the Eng- 
lish; but they could only send over a few de- 
tached companies of horse and foot during the 
next two or three days, who skirmished with the 
foe, neither party gaining any decided advantage. 

On the fourth day, in the morning, the Eng- 
lish looked for the Scots, but saw none of them. 
They had decamped secretly at midnight. Scouts 
dispatched after them, found that they had posted 
themselves on ground yet stronger than the 
other. Doggedly the English pursued, and tried, 
vainly as ever, to surprise or dislodge their alert 
antagonists. A fortnight passed, at the end of 
which the two armies remained in the same rela- 
tive positions. Only one incident of any impor- 
tance occurred during this period. One night Sir 
James Douglas took with him two hundred men- 
at-arms, at midnight crossed the river, and fell 


upon the English, valiantly shouting, “ Douglas 
forever! Ye shall die, ye thieves of England!” 
He and his comrades killed more than three hun- 
dred; and the daring lord even galloped up to 
King Edward’s tent, and cut some of its cords, 
again shouting his war-cry of “ Douglas! Doug- 
las forever.” His retreat was effected with tri- 
fling loss. 

Very soon after, the Scots disappeared again, 
silently and secretly, according to their custom. 
Now it was discovered, however, that they had 
left in earnest. Further pursuit was useless, and 
so the main body of the English army fell back 
upon Durham, whence they marched toward 
York. There the native forces and the Hai- 
naulters were alike disbanded ; the latter return- 
ing with good pay, and many rich gifts, to their 
own land. 

Thus terminated an unsuccessful, and some- 
what inglorious expedition ! 

Shortly afterward, the members of King Ed- 
ward's council sent a bishop, two knights ban- 
nerets (who were gentlemen of great power, be- 
cause of their landed possessions and serfs), and 
two clerks, to Sir John de Hainault, to beg of 
him to be the means that the young king, their 
lord, should marry: and that the Count of Hai- 
nault and Holland would send over one of his 
daughters, for he would love her more dearly on 
his account, than any other lady! Ah, cunning 
King Edward! He doubtless remembered that 
fair and stately Philippa, whose beauty had so 
fascinated his eyes, and moved his heart, when, 
but an errant prince, he had visited Hainault with 
his mother! The council, therefore, had been 
urged by him to dispatch these commissioners to 
his loyal friend, Sir John. As for the latter, he 
took the messengers to Valenciennes, where his 
brother entertained them sumptuously. 

The count, when their request was made known, 
said that he felt greatly honored thereby, and 
that his consent would not be delayed, if only 
the Pope and Holy Church at Rome were 
agreeable to the demand. 

What had the Pope and Church to do with 
this matter, you may ask? The truth was, that 
King Edward and Philippa were connected in the 
third degree, for their two mothers were cousins- 
german, being the issue of two brothers; and 
persons thus related could not marry without a 
dispensation, or special church license. In this 
case it was readily procured. The Pope and 
Cardinals’ College, being somehow in a lovely 
and loving humor, gave their consent to the 
royal union with touching amiability. So the 
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commissioners hastened back to Valenciennes ; 
the Lady Philippa gathered together dresses and 
an equipage suited to her rank, was married by 
virtue of what was called a “procuration ” from 
the King of England, and then sailed for Dover 
with all her suite. Her uncle, Sir John, con- 
ducted her to London, where she was crowned 
amid feastings, rejoicings, and tournaments, that 


lasted for three weeks. 


x. 


DEATH OF KiNG ROBERT BRUCE. —HIS STRANGE 
COMMISSION GIVEN TO SIR JAMES DOUGLAS. 


WE are now about to tell you of one of the 
most romantic incidents of which history hath 
any record: it is connected with the death of the 
great King Robert Bruce, of Scotland, — Bruce, 
the hero of Bannockburn, the deliverer of his 
country from the despotism of the second Ed- 
ward, and all his life through the dangerous, de- 
termined -foe of England. For hundreds of years 
poetry and legend have celebrated the event 
we are now to describe; painters have chosen it 
as the theme of their noblest pictures; and as 
long, we suppose, as our language and civilization 
last, it will continue in some degree to move the 
hearts and fancies of men, especially hearts that 
are generous and fancies that are warm. 

After the last great raid of the Scots, a truce 
was agreed upon between the rulers of England 
and Scotland, for the space of three years. Dur- 
ing this truce it happened that Robert Bruce, 
who had now waxed old, was attacked by a mor- 
tal disease, which the leeches pronounced to be 
leprosy. Feeling that his end was nigh, he called 
together all the chiefs and barons in whom he 
most confided, and commanded them, upon their 
loyalty, to preserve the entire kingdom for his 
son David, and to crown him king when he was 
of proper age. 

And then he called to him Sir James Douglas, 
and said to him, in presence of the others: “ My 
dear friend, Sir Jcmes, you know that I have 
had much ado to support the rights of my crown, 
‘and have suffered many troubles. At the time 
that I was most occupied, I made a vow, the non- 
fulfillment whereof oppresses me with care. I 
vowed that if I could finish my wars in such 
manner, that I might have quiet in mine own 
realm, I would go and fight against the enemies 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the adversaries of 
the Christian faith. ‘To this point my heart hath 
always leaned ; but our Lord was not willing, 
and gave me so much to do in my life-time, and 
this last expedition hath lasted so long, followed 
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by this heavy ‘Sickness, that, verily, since my body 
cannot accomplish what my heart desires, J will 
send my heart in the stead of my body, to fulfill 
my vow! And as I do not know any one knight 
so gallant, or better formed to complete my in- 
tentions than yourself, I entreat that you would 
have the goodness to undertake this expedition 
for the love of me, and to acquit my soul to our 
Lord and Saviour; for I have that opinion of 
your nobleness and loyalty, that if you undertake 
it, it cannot fail of success,— and I shall die 
more contented! But it must be executed as 
follows, listen : — 

“T will that as soon as ever I shall be dead, 
you take my heart from my body, and have it 
weil embalmed ; you will also take as much money 
from my treasury a8 may seem sufficient for your 
journey, and for the needs of the comrades in 
your train; you will then deposit your charge at 
the Holy Sepulchre of our Lord, where he was 
buried, since my body cannot go there. Be not 
sparing of expense, — provide yourself with such 
company, and such things as may be suitable to 
your rank; and wherever you pass, let it be 
known that you bear the heart of King Robert 
of Scotland, which you are carrying beyond seas, 
by his last command, since his body cannot go 
thither.” 

And when the dying king had thus spoken, all 
present began to bewail themselves, and to weep 
bitterly. For a little space, Lord James, like the 
rest, was too deeply affected to answer; for it 
must have been a solemn sight, and a pitiful, to 
behold him who had been so great a monarch 
and conqueror, subdued now by a loathsome mal- 
ady, and so nigh to death! 

But having commanded his voice, the Lord 
Douglas replied: “ Gallant and noble king, I re- 
turn you a hundred thousand thanks for the high 
honor you do me, and for the dear treasure with 
which you intrust me; and I will most earnestly 
do all that you command me, with the utmost 
loyalty in my power; never doubt it, however I 
may feel myself unworthy of such high distine- 
tion!” 

And the king answered: “ Gallant knight, I 
thank you; you promise it me, then hae 

“ Assuredly, sire, most willingly,” said the 
knight. 
upon his knighthood. 

The king cricd out, as in a rapture: “ Thanks 
be to God! for I shall now die in peace, since I 
know that the most valiant knight of my king- 
dom will perform that for me which I am unable 
to do for myself.” 


He then gave the promise solemnly, . 
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Not long after this memorable conversation 
and agreement, the grand old King Robert 
Bruce breathed his last, upon a dreary day in the 
November of 1329. Immediately, his heart was 
embalmed, whilst his body was buried in the 
monastery of Dunfermline. 

Early in the ensuing spring, Sir James Dong- 
las, having made provision of everything proper 
for his expedition, embarked at the port of Mont- 
rose, and sailed directly for Sluys, in Flanders, in 
order to learn whether any were going beyond 
seas to Jerusalem, 
that he might join 
companies. 

He remained 
there twelve days, 
and would not set 
his foot ashore, but 
stayed the whole 
time aboard, where 
he kept a superb 
table, with contin- 
ued music of trum- 
pets, drums, and 
hautboys. His com- 
pany embraced one 
knight banueret, 
au! seven others of 
the most renowned 
knights in Scotland, 
without connting 
the inferiors of his 
household. His 
plate was of gold 
and silver, curiously 
carven, and  con- 
sistel of a vast 
number and vari- 
ety of cups, bottles, 
porringers, basins, 
pots, and barrels, 
He had _ likewise 
twenty-six young 
esquires, of the best blood of Scotland, to wait 
upon him; and every man of noble rank, who 
came to visit him, was served with two sorts of 
wine, and two sorts of spices. 

At length, while yet sojourning at Sluys, he 
heard that Alphonso, King of Spain, was waging 
war agninst the Saracens, of Granada, Sir James 
reflected that if he went thither, he would cer- 
tainly be employing his time and means accord- 
ing to his late king’s wishes ; and when he should 
have finished there, he could procced to Pales- 
tine, to complete that with which, he was charged. 











He sailed, therefore, for Spain; landed at Valen- 
cia, and went straight to the army of the Span- 
ish king, which was then near the Saracens, on 
the froutier. 

It happened, soon after Sir James’s arrival, 
that Alphonso issued forth into the fields, to 
make his approaches still nearer the enemy; the 
King of Granada did the same, and each king 
readily distinguishing the other’s banners, they 
both began to set their armies in battle array. 
Lord James placed himself and his company on 
one flank, to make 
a more powerful 
effort. 

When he saw 
that the battalions 
on each side were 
fully arranged, he 
imagined they were 
about to begin the 
conflict ; and as he 
always determined 
to be foremost on 
such gullant occa- 
sions, he and his 
companions struck 
spurs into their 
horses, and every 
knight shouting his 
special battle - cry, 
they charged fu- 
riously into the 
very midst of the 
Saracen forces. 

Taking the sa- 
cred casket from 
his neck, which 
contained the heart 
of the Bruce, Sir 
James hurled it be- 
fore him, crying, 
“Now pass thou 
onward, as thou 
wast wont, and Douglas will follow thee, or die!” * 
Amazed at such headlong valor, the heathen at 
first turned and fled; but, observing that the 
small band of Scottish knights was unsupported 
by the Spaniards, the fugitives rallied, and, over- 
whelmed by numbers, Douglas, afier the perform- 
ance of unavailing prodigies of courage and 








* The details of the battle in which Douglas was killed, the 
incident of the Casket, etc., are not related by Froissart, —~ 
but Lord Hailes has supplied them in his Annals of Scotland, 
Anno 1330; and to have omitted them ina series of aneo- 
dotes and narratives like these, would have been inexcusable. 
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strength, was, with the greater part of his splen- 
did company, stricken down and slain. 

One of his friends, Sir William Keith, who 
had been accidentally detained from this fatal 
fight, found the body of Douglas on the field, to- 
gether with the casket, and reverently and mourn- 
fully bore them back to Scotland. 

The heart of Bruce was deposited in Melrose 
Abbey, and the remains of the “ good Sir James,” 
—as many styled him, — were interred in the 
sepulchre of his gallant fathers. 


Going Berrying. 
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The old Séotch poet, Barbour, draws the fol- 
lowing portrait of the Douglas: — 


“ In visage was he some deal gray, 
And had black hair, as I heard say; 
And then, of limbs was he well made, 
With bonnés great and shoulders braid (broa:’) ; 
His body well ymade, and lenzie ((ithe), 
As they that saw him said to me; 
When he was blythé, he was lovelie, 
And meek and sweet in companie; 
But who in battel might him see, 
Another countenance had he; 
And in his speech he lispt some deal, 
But that set him right wonder well.” 


GOING BERRYING. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


One pleasant afternoon Aunt Gitty sat read- 
ing at the top of the hill that overlooked the 
meadow, when she heard voices behind her ; and 
looking around, she saw two little bareheaded 
children creeping through a hole in the orchard- 
fence. It was Charlie and the baby. Their 
faces were both radiant, as Charlie Jed the baby 
along to Aunt Gitty. 

“We're going to get some strawberries and 
some sours,” said Charlie. 

Baby held out a flower of blue-eyed grass. 
“See what I find in the orchard,” she said. 

Charlie began to look around. “(, see here,” 
he cried ; “lots of sours for you, baby.” Alice 
stooped down and picked the sorrel, saying, 
“ Good sours, nice sours.” 

“You stay here, baby,” said Charlie, “and I'll 
find you some strawberries ;” and he went down 
the hill-side a little way, and soon came back 
with a strawberry for the baby. 

“0, see this crawberry what Charlie find,” she 
said, running with it to Aunt Gitty. 

“ Here, baby, here’s a posy for you, too,” cried 
Charlie, bringing a red clover-blossom. Then he 
wandered about on the steep hill-side, and finally 
came back with five or six berries. Alice stood 
on the tufted edge of the bank, with the wind 
blowing her dress and flaxen hair back, as Char- 
lie reached up from below, and dropped the ber- 
ries into her apron. Soon Lolo came through 
the fence, looking for the children. When she 
saw that Charlie was finding berries, she began 
to hunt fcr them too, and in a few minutes 
brought a big one to show Aunt Gitty, and she 
had as many as a dozen or more in her apron. 

“ Now, baby,” said Lolo, “ you stay with Aunt 


Gitty, and T'll go and get a cup.” So away she 
went through the fence; and when she came 
back, Lucky and Ida were with her. “I left my 
berries at home,” said Lolo. “ Mamma said she 
would give them to the baby, with some cream 
and sugar on them.” 

After the large children had gone down on the 
hill-side, baby wanted to go too; but she was 
afraid to go straight down. She said, “I'll fall 
off.” So Aunt Gitty showed her where she could 
go down the road that slanted across the hill-side 
to the meadow below. Down this broad way 
baby trotted till she came to a place in the bank, 
which was like a waterfall of clean sand. She 
stopped suddenly, and spread out her hands. “ O, 
good dirt!” she cried. Surely it was a most de- 
sirable place to play in. By and by she came 
back to Aunt Gitty, and the other children wan- 
dered a long way off. After Alice had picked 
sorrel, and clover-heads, and daisies awhile, she 
asked, “Where are the shillens? I want a 
drink.” 

“Why don’t you go to the house?” Aunt 
Gitty asked, for the house was only a little way 
beyond the orchard fence. Baby looked all round. 
“TI can’t see it,” she said. She was lost within a 
few steps of her home. Aunt Gitty offered to 
show her the way, but she insisted on going to 
grandma’s, which was in sight. 

Going along, she sang gayly, — 

“ Old King Co-ul, 

Merry old so-ul.” 
“ That’s what the shillens say,” she explained, at 
the end of her song. She became very boastful, 
and said, “I’ve got a chimney on my house, I is.” 
And when they passed the red calf, she bragged 
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some more. “Our little calf got sho-uk,” she 
said, singing it out in the most self-satisfied way. 
Aunt Gitty could not boast of having a calf 
choked, but she had a new brood of chickens to 
show the baby, as they went through the garden. 
There were more than a dozen of them, and they 
were very pretty. Some had black wing-tips, 
and a black spot on the top of their: heads. 

When Alice was in the house, and had drunk 
some water, she said, “ Now, I want some jinny- 
bread.” While she was eating it, the other chil- 
dren came in to show their ber- 
ries. They each had nearly a 
gill of berries, that were at least 
half-ripe. Then Ida and Lolo 
took the baby home with them, 
but Lucky and Charlie went out 
beside the wood-house, and worked 
on their ore separator. After a 
while, Charlie came running into 
the kitchen, eager to find some- 
body to go and see how finely 
their machine worked. Nobody 
was there but the new “hired 
girl.” Charlie had not learned her 
name yet, but he must get some- 
body, and that quickly,—so he 
said to her, “ Hired Girl, — Mr. 
Hired Girl, don’t you want to see 
our stompers go?” “Mr. Hired 
Girl” was much pleased and flat- 
tered, but she begged to be ex- 
cused: so Charlie had to go fur- 
ther. 

When the raspberries ripened, 
they were very plenty, but not 
many grew near the children’s 
home. There was a good place 
for them across the pond, in “the 
chopping,” a notch cut in the old 
woods, a few years before ; but to get there, one 
must go a long way round by the bridge, below 
the dam, and that made it too far for the children 
to walk. Luckily, when the berries were at their 
best, the pond was drawn off in order to repair 
the dam ; and as the river was low at midsum- 
mer, it was easy to wade through it in swift 
places. So one day, when Ida came into grand- 
ma’s, Aunt Gitty said, “Don’t you and Lolo 
want to go berrying with me, across the pond ?” 

“QO yes,” cried Ida, and she ran to find Lolo. 
“ Come, we're going berrying with Aunt Gitty,” 
she said. 

“ O, g-oo-d, good!” spelled Lolo. 

In a few minutes there was «& merry jingling 
of tin pails and picking dishes, as they went 
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down the path to the big gate, with Billy biting 
Aunt Gitty’s feet, and barking, to show his de- 
light. They went through the gate into the pond 
meadow, and down through the clover and corn- 
field, past the fringe of choke-cherries, loaded 
with fruit, and at last came to the border of rich 
marsh plants by the pond. A sweet scent rose 
from the fragrant clines, as they waded through 
a deep tangle of them, all in bloom, and came 
out on the sandy bottom of the pond. Only a 
narrow stream ran swiftly in the pebbly bed it 








had dug for itself in the sand, since the pond was 
drawn off. On the edge of the stream they sat 
down on the clean sand, and pulled off their shoes 
and stockings, and waded in. The water was 
only a few inches deep, but was so cold, and ran 
so swiftly, that the passage was quite exciting, 
and was by no means a noiseless one. A little 
trout, darting past them, went aground, and had 
a hard struggle to get free. When he did, he 
was gone like a flash of light. On the other 
shore they put on their shoes and stockings, and 
went up the path. Beside it they found their 
first berries, — black and red raspberries, and 
thimble-berries, or Scotch-caps. Up the hill, 
next the wood, the berries were more plenty, but 
the tangle of brush and briers over rocks and 
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fallen trees, made it hard to go about. Lolo fell 
and spilled half her berries; but she made the 
best of it, and picked them up with the others’ 
help. Aunt Gitty, who a few moments after 




















Charlie’s picture of himself and the baby berrying. He is giv- 
ing her a berry, and they have their baskets full. 
tumbled into a deep hole, hidden by the brush, 
admonished Lolo to be very careful, — and Lolo 
was, for she only fell two or three times more ; 
but she kept her berries from 
spilling each time, and was very 
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little girls eath had about a quart of berries, — 
“enough for tea,” they said, and “ wouldn’t papa 
and mamma, and Charlie and the baby, be glad?” 

They waded the river in a new place, and 
walked down on the dry bed of the pond, round 
the bend by the big boom, tili they came in sight 
of the dam. They looked down in the deepest 
pools, and Aunt Gitty wondered where the great 
mud eels had gone. “QO, there’s one,” cried Ida, 
pointing to a sucker idly turning up its shining 
side by a rock. Men were at work on the dam, 
and children were playing where yesterday the 
water would have been twice their height over 
their heads. Some were climbing upon the pier 
in the middle of the pond, and Lina (a pretty deaf 
and dumb girl) was paddling a boat around on a 
pool of water, and calling, with sharp, yet musical 
cries, to the children on the rocks. 

Ida and Lolo and Aunt Gitty went up the 
bank, and when they were beyond the corn-field 
in the clover, they saw the houses about the grist- 
mill. 

“O there,” cried Lolo, “we're most home; I 
can see Mr. H-o-g Hodge's house.” 

Back of the nursery they climbed into the or- 





proud of it. Each time she would 
say, “There! I didn’t spill my 
berries; you won’t see me spill- 
ing my berries again, you be sure.” 

Across the logs and stumps, 
great masses of the mountain 
fringe, loaded with pink flowers, 
were looped and festooned. Lolo 
was charmed, and called to Ida, 
“© Ida, just look! Isn’t it just 
as pretty as it can be?” They 
asked to see each other’s berries 
every few minutes, and wondered 
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over them; and when not near 
enough to see, they would call to 
each other. 

“T’ve got four thimble-berries,” Lolo would 
shout. 

“T’ve got six,” Ida would call back again. 
They were astonished because Aunt Gitty had 
more berries than they, when she gave the best 
bushes to them. Ida fuund a marvelous great 
berry, and kept it on the top, where it could be 
seen. 

“ Aunt Gitty,” cried Lolo across a brush-heap, 
“don’t you want to see Ida’s berry, her big whun- 
ker-berry ?” 

When they were tired enough to go home, the 


This is Aunt Gitty picking berries, and I'm falling off a log 
Ida, she is 'stonished. The sun has got his wife with him. She'sastar. See 
the bows on her hair. 


and spilling my berries. 


chard. In the middle of it, Lolo was sure she 
could climb a tree which leaned over very much. 
She walked up the trunk a little way, and grasped 
at the great limbs above. It was not so very 
easy, so she gave it up; but said, “If J tried, I 
could climb it like a chick-muck.” 

“ A chip-muck,” said Ida, correcting her. 

“O yes, a chip-muck,” said Lolo. 

When they reached home, everybody looked 
at the children’s berries, and thought they had 
done well. They had enough for tea, and for 
“ turnovers,” to carry to school beside. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


BY RELECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Indians landed before nightfall. In the 
extremity of his terror, Willy remembered that 
on the eastern side of the river were the white 
settlements; if they brought him there, there 
was a chance (though but slight) that he might 
be seen and rescued. On the western side the 
whites never ventured, except to hunt, or to make 
tomahawk claims. 

They landed on the western side, setting the 
canoe adrift. Willy, finding that his shrieks and 
prayers did him no good, threw himself down in a 
dogged lump on the shore, and refused to move. 
But they held him of as little account as if he 
had been a bush of the wild cotton on which he 
lay. Picking him up with one hand, one of them 
stripped off his clothes, holding up the bright 
cloth to the other with a satisfied grunt, and threw 
him a piece of dirty blanket to wrap around his 
bare body. Then they put him before them, and 
drove nim into the thicket, pricking him with the 
sharp point of their knives if he lagged behind. 

For hours and hours, through the dark forest 
the march went on. Far overhead he could see 
the twinkle of a star now and then in the dark 
blue; but ordinarily the foliage of the gigantic 
trees was so dense, that he stumbled on in dark- 
ness. At intervals came the far-off howl of a 
wolf, or the ill-boding whoop of a frightened owl ; 
sometimes, too, he heard a strange, stifled, half 
human shriek, at which the hunters halted, as if 
to go in pursuit, and then hurried on. It was a 
panther, — but Willy thought it the cry of other 
prisoners than himself. He was old enough to re- 
member the stories he had heard of the War of 
1763, just two years ago, of the atrocities com- 
mitted on the Indians by “the Paxton Boys,” and 
their revenge. Their prisoners since then, he 
knew, were burned at the stake. 

For an hour or two he went on before them, 
his legs dripping with blood, torn by the burrs 
and underbrush. He walked so steadily and si- 
lently, that I think the boy had lost the full con- 
sciousness of where he was, in the extremity of 
his terror. Suddenly, all strength and sense left 
him, in a moment. He dropped, and lay at their 
feet as lifeless as a block. One of the Indians 
picked him up and slung him over his shoulder, 
and they kept steadily on their march. 

Broad daylight was shining when Willy opened 


his eyes again. They were in the heart of the 
forest. On an open space between the trees a 
low fire was burning, in front of which hung a 
square piece of flesh, cooking. In a few mo- 
ments one of the Indians took it down and di- 
vided it with his companion, cutting off a chunk 
when he saw Willy watching him, and throwing 
it to him as if he had been a dog. Willy ate it 
ravenously. 

Boys, nowadays, talk of Indians as if they ac- 
tually had been the “red devils” which the set- 
tlers then called them; and when one reads of 
their torture of the whites, — their burning and 
scalping, — it seems as if we were forced to think 
it. But then, after all, they knew the pale-faces 
precisely as we would know a strange wild beast 
that comes among us. They judged them solely 
by their actions. When the whites were friendly 
and kind, they treated them hospitably, and met 
them more than half-way, as in the case of the 
Moravians and Quakers. But when they not 
only robbed them of their land, and murdered 
them in cold blood, as had been done at Lancas- 
ter the year before Willy was taken prisoner, 
the Indians tried to rid themselves of the pesti- 
lent intruder by scalping and burning him. Yet, 
when one watches a mule-driver now on the 
streets, or boys in a cock-pit, or remembers that, 
in our own Christian war, the savagest methods 
were defended as the speediest and most effectual, 
one doubts whether human nature was not the 
same a hundred years ago, and the red-skins only 
our brothers, after all. 

Willy lay on the ground without moving, all 
day. Sometimes he cried for his father, or for 
Jont, but generally he sobbed and wept like a 
baby. “It’s my own fault,” he muttered again 
and again. For a wonder, he was honest enough 
to see it was his vanity and ill-temper that were 
to blame. If Jont had been taken too, he would 
have been tough, and strong, and able to defend 
himself. Willy was as full of aches and pains 
in his tender flesh as an infant would have been. 
“ They’ve made a girl of me,” he said, “ keeping 
me in-doors.” But when night came on, he for- 
got all such thoughts. As long as daylight had 
lasted, he felt, somehow, as if help was near. 
But now he gave up utterly. Just before night- 
fall, the camp was visited by about twenty In- 
dians, who apparently belonged to the same tribe 
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as his captors. They looked at and punched 
him with great satisfaction, and then went on, 
leaving him with the two who had taken him, 
who (he guessed by their signs) were to follow 
with him in the morning. How was help to 
come to him? His father and uncle were a 
week’s journey distant, and the one or two white 
settlers near the cabin would not dare to pursue 
so formidable a number. To-morrow he would 
join the remainder of the tribe, and then — Willy 
lay staring into the dark woods, seeing nothing 
but the stake and bloody pile. 

The Indians had piled up the fire, and stretched 
themselves for the night, with their feet toward 
it. Suddenly they raised their heads; out from 
far in the thicket came the half-whine, half-cry 
of a panther, — the next moment it was close at 
hand. They got up, took their guns, and hur- 
ried into the forest. Willy did not stir. If the 
panther had been before him, he would hardly 
have moved. But the next instant he sprang to 
his feet, and would have cried out if a hand had 
not been clapped over his mouth, and dragged 
him down. “ Be quiet, Willy, or I can do noth- 
ing for you.” 

“O Jont, Jont!” He clung to Jont’s hand as 
if it were pulling him out of the grave. 

“ Hand me that whiskey bottle, yonder. Quick ! 
they’re coming.” 

Willy could reach it where it lay, on the buf- 
falo skins. Jont took it, thrust a handful of pow- 
dered leaves into it, shook it violently, and mo- 
tioned to Willy to put it back again. 

“Let us go! O, let us go!” sobbed Willy. 
“They're hunting the panther.” 

“There was no panther. It was I. Be still.” 

“They're going to burn me! Take me away, 
Jont. Don’t leave me.” 

Jont forced him down. “ Now look here, boy,” 
in a short, sharp whisper. “I came to save you. 
If you go on this way, they'll burn us both. 

Will you do what I say?” 

' It was as if Jont had dragged him up face to 
face with death. Willy’s sobs suddenly stopped. 
“ Yes, I will,” he said quietly. 

“Lie down there, then, and keep dead still. 
When it’s time, I'll come for you.” He disap- 
peared, crawling like a snake in the bush. Willy 
lay down, and shut his eyes. In a moment the 
Indians came back, muttering to each other. Be- 
fore they lay down again, they both took a long 
pull at the whiskey bottle, one of them making a 
grimace as he put it down, and looking curiously 
into it. The glass was thick, however, and he 
was drowsy, and they were both soon asleep. As 
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soon as they began to snore, Jont touched Willy 
on the arm. 

“Hush-h! Snake yourself through the grass.” 

“TI can’t.” Willy walked on, crushing the 
twigs with every step, thinking, even at that ter- 
rible minute, that his inexpertness and ignorance 
would surely be the cause of his death at last. 
There were so many things he did not know! 
One of the Indians stirred. 

“This won’t do,” thought Jont. He got up, 
threw Willy over his shoulders as if he had been 
a sack of corn, and stole on, stealthy as a cat. 

“ Faster, Jont. O, faster! They'll burn me!” 
Jont gave his legs a clinch that made him very 
glad to hold his tongue. When they were a 
few yards distant, he went on with swift, loping 
strides. The moon had risen, and glimmered 
down on them; a dark, shaggy figure rose from 
the path, and joined them. “ Good Bull!” mut- 
tered Jont. The dog wagged his tail, but made 
no sound. He and his master moved as noise- 
lessly as two ghosts. Jont set Willy down at last. 

“Now you must walk. Why, where are your 
shoes? I must go back for them. You can’t go 
barefooted.” 

Willy held him, “TI can. 
goon. Don't lose time.” 

“Tt will save it in the end.” Jont was quiet 
and cool, as if they were taking a walk for pleas- 
ure. In a moment he was gone. It seemed 
hours to Willy before he came back. He car- 
ried a pair of moccasins. “These were all I 
could get,” lacing them on Willy. “ Now let’s 
see what stuff is in your legs.” 

“ Are they coming ?” as they hurried on. 

“They won't come very fast, after that dose,” 
chuckling. 

“Was it poison?” drawing suddenly away 
from him. 

“No, child. But it will make them horribly 
sick. I had time to plan it. I got on your trail 
at last, this morning. Bull and I were hid in the 
bushes beside you, all day.” 

Jont seemed to have time to think of every- 
thing. He kept Willy up to the same steady, 
swift pace, all night, when he flagged, taking 
him up and carrying him,— though that, of 
course, could only last for a little way. Sturdy 
as he was, Jont was only a child. Twice they 
struck a stream, and both times they got in, dog 
and all, and waded back, coming out on the other 
side, above where they entered. 

“What are you doing, Jont?” 

“Throwing them off the trail. They can’t 
scent us in the water.” 
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“They couldn’t smell me, anyhow.” 

Jont laughed. The boys’ spirits were rising, 
so long a time now had passed without pursuit. 
Willy scarcely felt his sore bones and aching 
legs. Day began to dawn. The sky first dark- 
ened, and then grew gray. 

“ Ove hour more, and we will reach the river,” 
cried Jont, “and then we are safe.” But the 
next moment he lifted his hand, and stood still as 
one of the tree-trunks about him, listening. The 
color had left his face. 

“They are on our trail. They are not a hun- 
dred feet behind us!” The next instant he 
dragged Willy into a wet swamp at one side, and 
crouched low with him under the weeds and grass. 
Bull followed without bidding. 

They held their breath. In a moment more 
the Indians passed. They paused, — stopped ; 
the trail was lost in the wet earth. The lives of 
the boys hung in that moment’s balance. Then 
—the Indians hurried on. Before they were 
out of sight, Jont motioned to Willy and the 
dog, and struck the path again. 

“Where are you going ?” 

“After them,” said Jont, with a grim chuckle. 
“They can’t follow us, if we're behind, can 
they?” 

The boy was famous for his expedients, in the 
old annals of the settlers. Twice before they 
reached the river, he practiced this,— the In- 
dians doubling on them. By means of this he 
gained time, struck across the wilderness due 
east, and finally gained the bank of the broad, 
swift current. 

“There is no time to make a raft,” he said. 
“The ford is a mile below. We'll try to reach 
it.” But Willy noticed that he looked pale and 
unhopeful, as he had not done before. 

They were within a few rods of the ford, when 
they heard the Indians behind them. Again Jont 
dragged Willy into shelter. His thoughts seemed 
to come to him, prompt, ready, and cool as a 
man’s. “ Listen to me. We can’t both hide 
here. I'll go out in sight, and take them up 
stream. When they are following me, do you 
go down and cross the ford. That is Wheeling 
Fort on the other side. You're safe there.” 

Willy was not altogether selfish. “ But you, 
Jont?” 

Jont gave a sort of gulp. “O, I'm a match 
for two red-skins. If I’m not — Well, good-by, 
Willy. Go with him, Bull.” 

For the first time, Bull growled, and marched 
angrily to his master’s side. 

“Bull!” Jont motioned to the dog, and he 
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obeyed him. “ Poor old fellow,” he muttered. 
“If I shouldn’t get over the river, Willy, tell 
mother” — But there he stopped short. Then he 
looked at his rifle, cocked it, and suddenly break- 
ing cover, ran like a deer up the long, yellow, 
pebbly bank of the river. The next moment 
there was a wild whoop, as the Indians caught 
sight of him. They followed in hot pursuit. 
Willy, forgetful of his own danger, came out to 
watch them. Jont’s pace slackened, — they 
gained on him, faster, faster. Suddenly he turned 
and fired; and the foremost Indian, struck below 
the knee, staggered and fell. Seeing Jont’s gun 
discharged, the other gave a yell of triumph, and 
ran with great leaps, like an animal, close to him. 
Jont never slackened in his pace, but — 

“Tle’s loading as he runs!” shrieked Willy. 
“© Bull! he’s loading as he runs!” 

The next instant Jont turned, firing as he 
turned, and then leaped into the river. The In- 
dian fell. Willy ran with the dog down to the 
ford. When he reached the other shore, he saw 
that one of the Indians had staggered to his feet, 
and was watching the chance to aim at Jont 
when he rose for breath to the surface. 

It came at last. ‘There was a blinding flash, 
and the boy sank. The water reddened with his 
blood. Willy ran in. He did not think of him- 
self now. Perhaps he would never think of him- 
self so much again. When he was shoulder 
deep, he met Jont paddling faintly, and tried to 
help drag him ashore. 

“You're a good fellow, Willy, — a real good 
fellow. Did I kill them?” 

“ No,” — dragging him up on the bank. 

“T'm glad I didn’t. I don’t want — bloody 
hands,” and then his head dropped on the sand; 
and Bull, with a whine, came and licked his 
wounded side. 


Years ago. 


The people at the fort were very kind to the 
boys. They nursed, and dosed, and fed them, — 
and, above all, made heroes of them. The story 
of their escape is told in that country to this 
day. It was a week before they were able to go 
home to the cabin, with Doctor Lewis, and Jont’s 
father and mother, who were all at the fort. That 
was a happy evening when they gathered about 
the fire for the first time. Willy had just eaten 
a hearty supper. He was always hungry now, 
and busy, and full of life and fun. 

“Jont will make a man of you soon, Willy,” 
said his father. 

“ Not such a man as he is,” said Willy, under 
his breath. 
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A SWARM OF BEES. 


BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 


WE left our bees last month well settled in 
the hive, and ready to work. By June their 
numbers will be so increased, and the hive so 
crowded, that it will be necessary for a swarm to 
be sent off. Many of our readers are familiar 
with the great excitement, when bees swarmed 
from the old-fashioned hives. The cry, “ The 
bees are swarming!” was the signal for beating 
pans and kettles, ringing dinner-bells, and even 
blowing the old shells that sometimes lay in the 
farmer’s best parlor. 

Swarming is one of the most interesting events 
in the bee-keeper's experience now, but all the 
noisy demonstrations on his part are done away, 
if he be not behind the age. 

We have seen that every swarm must have a 
queen, and only one. Before swarming, the bees 
are directed by instinct to make provision for a new 
queen, for the old one goes out with the new col- 


ony. Queens are raised by feeding worker larve 
with stimulating food, and by providing them 
more spacious apartments than those of the ordi- 
nary bees. The royal cells have the appearance 
of long lumps of wax hanging downward from 
the comb. In the upper part of these are the 
little worms, or larve, which are to become 
queens, lying in a mass of whitish, albuminous 
jelly. 

Here is a picture of a frame, upon the comb 
in which are several royal cells. Among the 
smaller cells also there is a queen cell, marked 
B, which has been made by gnawing away the 
walls of several of the six-sided cells. When 
completed, this will be covered over with wax, so 
that we could not see the undeveloped larve as 
we do in the picture. This worm is no larger 


than about an eighth of an inch of the pointed 
end of a pin. 























A, Queen cell. B, another (see tert). 
has hatehed. 

There are good reasons for building several 
royal cells at once. Two or more swarms may 
be sent out, each of which will need a queen; 
and besides, some of them might die before hatch- 
ing. In either case, there would be a deficiency 
of queens, and, without a ruler, the hive would 
be in a state of anarchy. If the season be a fa- 
vorable one for swarming, the bees will set 
guards over the extra cells, because instinct would 
lead the first queen hatched to destroy. every im- 


C, Queen cell, representing the cap or lid as it often appears just after the young queen 
D, a perfect queen cell. 


mature queen. How wonderful the provision 
that insures one queen, and only one, for every 
swarm ! 

Between the hours of ten and one, of some 
bright, warm day in the early summer, we shall 
find our hive the centre of an unusual excite- 
ment. Examination will prove that it prevails 
inside of the hive, as well as in the air about it. 
A few bees are seen flying out of, and around the 
hive, and then darting into it again, in a frantic 
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and most unnatural manner, — at least, we think 
it unnatural, for it is the first demonstration of 
the sort we have noticed. We may have seen 
the bees gayly exercising themselves about their 
home ofien on sunny afternoons, but something 
marks the present phenomenon as different from 
that. By degrees the agitation grows contagious, 
aud the buzzing crowd increases constantly, in 
numbers as well as in activity. 

Some fly a little way, and alight, — then more 
fly out, and hover about the hive in a state of 
apparent uncertainty, — until at last the idea has 
penetrated the whole swarm that moving day has 
come. Now old bees fairly pour out of the hive, 
—and young bees, too, in shoals, — many so 
young that they cannot flv, and drop down in the 
grass to die. About half the swarm is out, and 
here comes. the queen, heavily burdened with 
eggs, and almost unable to fly. Majestically she 
stalks forth, all her subjects kindly, and with the 
utmost assiduity, looking out for her safety. Now 
the air is black with the great number flying 
about us. Some are darting quite too familiarly 
about our heads, perhaps wishing to intimate that 
we have no business to interfere; or do they 
mean to suggest that we have forgotten our bee- 
veils, and have not lighted our spunk. Cautiously 
retreating, let us put on our light armor, and 
then we may return to the animated scene ina 
better condition for action. 

We understood the bees intended to go to the 
woods, but on our return we find them fast alight- 
ing on a branch of one of our little apple-trees. 
They have two reasons for this. They have not 
yet decided where to go, and now send out scouts 
to find a desirable home. This is one reason ; 
and the other is, that they all wish to have a fair 
and even start, and they could not all come out 
of the hive together, because the passage was so 
small. 

They are piled upon one another most curi- 
ously ; and now that they are so grouped, the 
queen comes, among the last. She is often sup- 
posed to be first, and the leader, but we see she 
is one of the last. She alights on a neighboring 
leaf, and then crawling toward the cluster, disap- 
pears in the crowd. See how the little branch 
bends down! The bees would fill a peck meas- 
ure, and weigh about six pounds. 

The new and immense family so suddenly 
thrown upon our care, must now be put inside a 
hive. How shall it be done? We should have 
one in readiness for this emergency, some days in 
advance. It should be just as we described it 
last month, but with no honey-boxes on it. Set 
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this beneath the tree, with a cloth two or three 
feet square spread before it, to keep the bees out 
of the grass or dust, and to help them get to the 
entrance. Now, turn to the swarm. 

Every bee, before leaving the old hive, has 
filled himself with honey, and we may consider 
the swarm pretty good-natured ; but it will be 
well to use our spunk-smoke upon them, to be 
sure we have them quite manageable. Holding 
the spunk directly under the swarm, we let the 
smoke rise into the group just a moment. Hay- 
ing taken off the top of the hive, and the honey- 
board, we now take a handful of bees from the 
cluster, deposit them directly on the top of the 
frames, cover them with the honey-board, and 
put the top of the hive in its place again. If the 
novice prefer, he may use a dipper instead of his 
hand, in scooping up the bees. 

Now, take another handful or two, and deposit 
them at the entrance. The two parties will soon 
communicate, and will probably congratulate each 
other upon the grand opportunity to go to house- 
keeping, afforded in the capacious hive. We may 
now return to the loaded branch, gently shake 
the remainder of the swarm into a large tin pan, 
and pour them all down at the entrance of the 
hive, just as if they were kernels of corn, or 
grains of barley. They will immediately rush 
for the entrance, —reminding you of the rush 
for seats, when Dickens was to read at Steinway 
Hall, — or of the old times, when Jenny Lind 
used to sing to our fathers at Castle Garden. 
They cannot all enter at once, and you may help 
them, when the passage is crowded, by stirring 
them up with a soft brush, or a chicken-wing. 
Soon the queen will be seen with her long legs, 
rushing headlong over her subjects; and so soon 
as she is within, there is no need of our help, for 
the others will surely follow. When nearly all 
have entered, we may gently carry the hive toa 
shady spot, where it is to remain for the season. 
Some stragglers may not be able to find where 
we have placed it; but no matter, — for they 
will return to the parent stock, to replenish its 
exhausted numbers. Bees have a remarkable 
local faculty ; and if their hive be removed but 
a short distance, they will linger about the old 
spot in thousands, when they return from gather- 
ing honey, and many will lose their lives because 
they cannot find their home. After swarming, 
however, not one bee will leave the new loca- 
tion, to return to the parent stock. 

Let us now go back to the old hive. The 
frames have a very deserted appearance, for not 
only is the swarm gone, but most of the other 
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bees are out getting honey. There are only a 

few scattered bees on the combs, which are filled 

with honey, brood, and young bees. In a few 

moments we see scores of little, perfectly formed 

bees, breaking the doors, and emerging from their 

prison cells. Thousands will thus come forth 

every day, and in a week the hive will appear 

(to a casual observer) to contain nearly as many 

as it had before the swarm left, and all operations 

will be found to progress as if nothing had hap- 

pened. There are, however, important points of 
difference between the condition after aud before 

swarming. 

The old queen left with the colony, and some 
of the larve of which we spoke as having been 
previously prepared for this emergency, must 
now be developed. This is immediately attended 
to, and provision is made also to give queens to 
future swarms, for there may be several more. 

If the season be favorable, we may expect a 
second swarm in about ven days after the first is- 
sued, so quickly is the hive refilled! In this 
there may be several queens, — Mr. Bradley 
says he has sometimes counted eight, — but 
when the swarm is hived, all will be destroyed 
except one. If we desire only one swarm more, 
we must open the old hive, and destroy all the 
queen cells but one, six days after the first swarm 
issued. If the bees only design to have one, 
they will attend to this business for us; and the 
first queen hatched, will go to each other royal 
cell, and destroy every undeveloped queen. If, 
however, the bees do design to have other 
swarms, they will set guards over the royal cells, 
to protect them from the murderous instincts of 
their sovereign. 

About the first part of June, in this climate, 
the honey-boxes should be placed on the old 
hive, and on the first new swarm, about a week 
after hiving. 

Though bees will not leave their new home to 
return to the old hiye, it sometimes happens that 
they will decamp for parts unknown, within a 
few days after they have issued. An accident of 
this sort once occurred in Mr. Bradley’s well- 
managed family. In this case the bees began to 
work, as if entirely contented, — they built comb, 
gathered honey, and laid eggs. On the third day 
they were in great commotion. They soon poured 
out of the hive in great numbers, and it was evident 
that they intended to leave in a body. Still, sup- 
posing they would cluster on a neighboring tree, 
Mr. Bradley left them a few moments. When 
he returned, they were gone, —had started for 
the woods, — foolishly preferring a hollow tree 
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to the elegant movable-comb hive arranged so in- 
geniously for their comfort. 

When bees set out for the woods, they go 
slowly at first, in order that the stragglers may 
not be left behind. Their march may be likened 
to that of the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness. This moderation gave Mr. Bradley an op- 
portunity to search for his lost tribe, and he soon 
found it. But one might almost as well try to 
“dam up the waters of the Nile with bulrushes,” 
as to attempt to stop twenty thousand bees on 
their march for freedom. Bee-keepers have sev- 
eral ways to attempt this, but none that are sure 
to prove successful. One of them is to throw 
dirt into the swarm, to confuse it, and to cause 
the bees to alight. In this case all efforts were 
vain, and Mr. Bradley followed the runaways for 
half a mile, their increasing speed permitting him 
only to keep them in sight, but not to get very 
near them. Much to his astonishment, the bees 
finally clustered on the cornice of a two-story 
house, which they entered through a small hole. 
With a long ladder he climbed to the place, but 
the last straggler had entered, and he could only 
hear them buzzing away back under the garret 
floor. 

The family in the house was almost as greatly 
excited as the Romans were, when Alaric poured 
his hosts of barbariaus upon their great city, and 
almost as helpless. The garret was full of bees, 
but where was the main body of the colony? It 
was difficult to say, for scouts were crawling from 
every crack and hole. By taking up one of the 
boards of the floor, the swarm was at last found, 
but so far away that Mr. Bradley could only get 
them out by reaching the whole length of his 
arm, and taking about a half-pint of them at a 
time. Thus he secured the greater part, put 
them in a box, and carried them home under his 
arm. Once back in the hive, they appeared as 
jeyful as a lost child returned to the comforts of 
home, and to the caresses of a loving mother. 
They proved one of the best swarms in the api- 
ary, showing what good results come from hunt- 
ing prodigals, and treating them kindly. 

We have now considered the mode of proced- 
ure, in cases of natural swarming; but suppose 
we have not time to watch the hive, or do not 
wish to await the movements of the bees, how 
can we cause them to swarm when it is conven- 
ieut to us? Mr. Bradley says that by taking ad- 
vantage of the instincts of the bee, and by ar- 
ranging affairs in such a way as to leave them no 
alternative, we may cause them to swarm when 
we wish them to do so. 
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Select a pleasant day, when they are appar- 
ently ready to swarm soon; and having taken off 
the top of the hive, the boxes, and the honey- 
board, look for the queen among the clusters on 
If she be an Italian, we shall very 
readily find her. Then take the frame, with all 
the other bees also that are clustered on it, and 
carefully place it in another hive. This leaves a 
vacant space among the frames, which must be 
filled. If we put avother in the old place, the 
bees would fill it with drone comb, which we do 
not want. We will therefore close up the space 
by moving the remaining frames close together, 
and put the empty frame in the outer space. The 
next step is to put the old hive in a new position, 
and the uew hive in the place occupied by the 
old one. Thus we take advantage of the local 
instinct of the bees ; for when those from the old 
hive go out to gather honey, they will return 
filled to the new ove. Notwithstanding the de- 
serted appearance of the place, they will be con- 
tent to remain, because the presence of the old 
queen, and the cluster of their friends, will make 
them feel at home. ‘There will be enough addi- 
tions, in this way, to make a swarm of the com- 
mon size, and it will work just as well as if it 
had been natural. 

Meantime the old swarm will begin to feed 
from two to twenty new queens. In about eight 
days their cells will be all capped over, and you 
may save them for future use, if you choose. In 
order to do this, you will need some miniature 
hives. They are made just like the larger ones, 
but only five inches square inside, with three lit- 
tle frames to hang in them, and with no boxes 
for surplus honey. The tops should be movable, 
but the bottoms fastened. ‘The entrance must be 
only one inch long, for we have already learned 
that if there are few bees in a hive, the entrance 
must be small. Now fita piece of old honey 
into one of our little frames, and a piece of empty 
comb into another. Fill the third with comb full 
of maturing bees, from the hive which has the 
queen cells, or from some other. Cut out a 
square inch of comb with a royal cell attached, 
and fit it nicely in its natural position into the 
frame containing the maturing brood. This is a 
delicate operation, for the extremely sensitive 
wings of the young queen may be injured by 
rough usage. Carefully executed, however, there 
is little danger. Now, take a frame that has a 
cluster of bees on it, from the hive from which 
you have taken the brood cells, and, holding it 
over the miniature hive, with a feather gently 
brush nearly a half-piut of bees’ into it. Then 
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the miniature hive must be closed in such a way 
as to give the bees air, but so that they cannot 
escape, and kent in a cellar until sunset of the 
third day. If the hive is filled on Wednesday, 
it must be kept in the cellar until Friday, and 
then placed in position in the apiary. If you 
have a number of these, they should be distrib- 
uted in a natural way, and not arranged in any 
formal manner. Nearly all will remain in the 
miniature hive, will hatch the queen you have 
given them, and proceed with the other opera- 
tions exactly as in a large hive. 

Suppose, however, that instead of wishing to 
keep the queen in a miviature hive, Mr. Bradley 
desired to send her to New York, or to River- 
side, — how could that be done? He says he 
should send her by mail, just as if she were only 
a newspaper. If we had time, we might spend 
it very pleasantly, talking about the singular con- 
tents of the mail-bags. Last April the Editor 
told us something about it, but he did not men- 
tion bees. 

We shall imagine that the Editor is keeping 
bees, and that his queen has died, or is lost. He 
writes to Mr. Bradley, asking him to send him 
a new queen. We must understand that if a 
strange queen be introduced to a hive, the others 
will probably kill her immediately. There is a 
peculiar scent about the bees of each swarm, «nd 
a new queen must be very carefully introduced. 
Mr. Bradley will accomplish this in the following 
manner. He takes a piece of wire gauze, three 
inches square, having about eight strands to the 
inch. This he rolls into the form of a cylinder. 
He then prepares two round plugs of pine, of 
about an inch diameter. He bores a hollow in 
one end of each of these, and fills it with a piece 
of sponge saturated with honey. One of these 
plugs is immediately inserted in the gauze cylin- 
der, and secured. Then the queen, and a few 
bees for company, are put inside, and the other 
plug inserted and secured. 

Mr. Bradley then seals the cage up in paper, 
addresses it, puts on the requisite stamps, and 
having pierced a hole in the side, to give the bees 
air, drops it into the post-office. Upon receiving 
this curious parcel, the Editor would take the 
papers off, and lay the cage on the frames of his 
queenless hive, for twenty-four hours. The bees 
would probably buzz about the cage a good deal, 
and we can very easily imagine them holding an 
indignation meeting, and passing resolutions of 
sympathy for the prisoners. When the twenty- 
four hours had expired, the queen would be of 
very much the same sceut as the other bees of 
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the hive. Still it would be best not to admit her 
too suddenly to her new subjects. The Editor 
must first take out one of the plugs, and stop the 
end with a piece of honey-comb. Now the bees 
begin to dig the queen out, and before much time 
has elapsed, they have her entirely free. Hav- 
ing obtainet her in this manner, they will allow 
her to reign with undisputed sway. In like man- 
ner, if Mr. Bradley had desired to retain the 
queen, in view of a future demand, he might 
have kept her in one of his own queenless hives, 
caged up as long as necessary. 

It is a mystery to some how Mr. Bradley has 
learned so much about bees, and their doings in- 
side the hive, when it is evidently impossible to 
look into it without taking it apart, and thereby 
disturbing the swarm. It is well, for the credit 
of our story, to explain that he has some small 
hives for these purposes, made of glass, and that 
with care he can make the bees work in day- 
light. 

If any reader of the “ Riverside” desires to 
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study the habits of bees accurately, he may do it 
by means of one of these observing hives. Make 
a hive only large enough to contain a single 
frame of the larger size. Let the sides be of 
glass, and the ends (top and bottom) of pine. * 
Into this put a frame containing brood, honey, 
and bees. Keep it in a cellar until sunset of the 
third day. Then, if you choose, you may place 
it in your sitting-room on a bracket by the win- 
dow, where it may be screened from the direct 
rays of the sun. There should be an entrance 
from the open air, which may be by a tube run- 
ning under the sash; and there should be an 
opening on the opposite side, covered by wire 
gauze, in order to allow of perfect ventilation. 

Thus you may examine every operation of the 
hive, while the bees will have no chance to get 
at you, — a great desideratum with some, — and 
thus you may see how the eggs are laid, the 
young reared, the queens developed, the honey 
deposited, the comb made, and how many other 
marvelous operations are carried on. 
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BY ALBA. 


XXIII. 


“ Cuerries are ripe! Cherries are ripe!” 


I heard a little bird ery. 





Cherries are ripe! cherries are ripe! 
Now we can have cherry-pie ! 

Flour and water, sweet butter and lard, 

Mix in a paste, and roll it vut hard, 


Roll it out hard, and roll it out thin ; 
Lay the red cherries and sugar within. 
Open the oven, 
Put it in quick! 
And when it is baked, 
Give a big piece to Dick, 
Because he has been a good boy. 


XXIV. 
A great Cuckoo 
Saucily flew 
Into the new 
And beautiful house 
Of a tiny Titmouse. 


“© dear!” said she, 
“ Do you not see 
This house for three 
Is much too small ? 
And you're so tall!” 


“O, but for you 
And me, ’twill do,” 
Said the Cuckoo. 
“Tis far too nice 
For mere Titmice.” 











Now Titmouse came, 
As fierce as flame, 

To help his dame. 
Said he, “ You lout, 
Youd best clear out !” 


But the Cuckoo 


Answ2red, “ Pooh, pooh ! 


A fig for you! 
You talk too loud, —- 
You'll bring a crowd. 


“Your pretty dame 
Will bear the blame. 
T’ll say I came 
At her request 
Into your nest. 


“She sang so sweet, 
She looked so neat, 
She did entreat — 
Then all will ery, 
‘O fie! O fie!’” 


Dame Titmouse heard : 
« O, wicked bird,” 

She cried, “ your word 
Meets no belief ; 

You are a thief!” 


But Mr. T. 

Felt how ’twould be ; 
Unwillingly 

Said, “ We had best 
Give up the nest.” 


Away they flew, 
While the Cuckoo 


Cried, “ Cuckoo, cuckoo ! ” 


The wood around 
Rang with the sound. 


But as he sat, 

Jolly and fat, 

A great Tom-cat 
Him, careless, saw ; 
And with swift paw 


And crushing bite, 
Destroyed him quite. 
And serve him right! 
So poor Titmouse 
Got back his house. 
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XXV. 
Robin he, 
On a tree, 
Saw ripe cherries — one, two, three. 


“ Tweet, tweet,” said he, 
“Those for me, 
Are just the very things, you see!” 


Now he knew, 
As he flew, 
That his wife would like some too. 


But I’ye heard, 
The greedy bird 
Never said to her a word. 


Devoured them quite, 
Nor left a mite, 
And went home very late at night! 


XXVI. 


Rain, rain, 
Here again, 
Rattling on the window-pane. 


Please to stop ; 
Every drop 
Helps to make more mud and slop. 





Here we stay 
All the day, 
In the house, and try to play. 


When you’re done, 
We can run 
Out of doors, and have some fan. 
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XXVII. 


Helter-skelter over the grass, 

While the butter-cups bend to let them pass, 

The grasshoppers, all the livelong day, 

At hide and go-seek, and leap-frog, play. 

Up hops limber-legs after his brother, 

Over the heads of one another, 

Away they spring, and each one goes 

Skipping about on the tips of his toes. 

Here with a jump, and there with a fling, 

Keeping time to the song that the crickets 
sing. 


Creek, creek, creekity cree, 
Helter-skelter, nimblety knee. 
Our long-legged cousins 

Leap so high, 
They'll catch in the clouds 
That go sailing by ! 


Helter-skelter, nimblety knee, 
Creek, creek, creekity cree. 


Creek, creek, creekity cree, 
Helter-skelter, nimblety knee. 
Here is the fiddler, 
Where is his fee? 
Hunt in the clover, 
And bring what you see. 
Helter-skelter, nimblety knee, 
Creek, creek, creekity cree. 


Creek, creek, creekity cree, 
Helter-skelter, nimblety knee. 
Never give up the game, 

It is such jolly fun 

To go frisking about 
In the heat of the sun ! 
Helter-skelter, nimblety kuee, 
Creek, creek, creekity cree. 





JACK OF THE MILL. 


THERE is a capital story-book by William 
Howitt, called “The Life and Adventures of 
Jack of the Mill, — commonly called Lord Oth- 
mill,” * which every wide-awake boy would like. 
It telis of life in England during the persecution 
of the Lollards, and relates the adventures of a 
country lad named Jack, who got into more 
scrapes, and got out of them more ingeniously 
than could be told in less space than the book 
itself. He grew up bold and manly, and did 
good service in a good cause. The book tells in 
a lively fashion a great deal of the romantic life 
of the times, both in England and on the Conti- 
nent. 

Our frontispiece, by Mr. Darley, illustrates 
one of the incidents in the book. Jack, who was 
a sturdy little fellow, had come to an inn; and 
entering, was set upon with questions by some 
rough fellows, who were on no good business in 
the country. They got angry at his answers, 
and, moreover, professed to believe that he was 
soine secret agent, carrying important dispatches ; 
80, finally, they informed him that willy-nilly he 
must be searched by them. 


“ Mine host,” said Jack, “ will you suffer such 
things to be done under your roof? I’m under 
your protection, and I expect you to protect me. 


* Harper and Brothers, Publishers: New York. Price 25 
centa. 


I'm nothing that these gentlemen suspect me of, 
and as an honest lad I scorn to be searched.” 

The host shook his head, and said, “ These 
honest men won't hurt you if you be reasonable, 
and it’s not in my power to prevent them doing 
their pleasure.” 

“ Then,” said Jack, starting up, and drawing 
his hanger, “the first man that touches me, let 
him take care of this.” 

The fellows laughed, all rose up together, 
pushing their seats away behind them, and said, 
“ Well done, little cock! That’s a brave stom- 
ach, however. But see! for one little cheese- 
toaster of thine, here are half a dozen spits.” 

They drew their swords and advanced, to hem 
in Jack as they would hem in a sheep or a colt. 

“ Be reasonable, my cock o’ the woods,” said 
they coaxingly; “be reasonable now,” added 
they, laughing and still approaching. 

“ What a bully boy it would be, though,” said 
one, “if he were but as big as his heart is!” 

Jack, without waiting further, sprang upon the 
table on which he had supped, at another spring 
he was on the shelf over the great wide chim- 
ney-piece, and flourishing his sword, said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, there is more in me than you think of; 
you had better desist.” 

They stood a moment with open mouths and 
staring eyes, astonished at this agility ; but again 
bursting with laughter, said, —“ What a young 
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monkey of a Jack-pudding! Ha, ha! Ha, ha! 
Why, thou’st escaped from thy master, the mer- 
ry-andrew! A smith, indeed! But come there, 
Hop-o’-my-thumb, or we shall find means to reach 
thee !” 

All of them now reached upward with their 
swords toward him; but these not being long 
enough, one ran and brought a long pike, and 
poked at him, crying, “ Dost yield ?” 

“ Never!” cried Jack, cutting the pike asun- 
der with a stroke of his sword. “ Never! and in 
token of it, take that — and that — and that!” 
and with these words he flung down the heavy 
smoothing-irons, which were ranged up there by 
the hostess. So unexpected was this assault, 
that not a missile but took effect. One iron 
struck mine host in the centre of his capacious 
chest, and felled him of a heap against his great 
table. The second struck one of the fellows on 
his right shoulder, and his sword went jingling 
out of his hand to the floor. The third took ef- 
fect full on the check of another, and marked 
him for life. He reeled away to the wall, and 
clapping his hands before his face, groaned aloud. 
The rest, astonished and enraged at this out- 
burst, swore desperate vengeance ; and mount- 
ing on tables and chairs, struck with fury at Jack, 
who, still out of their reach, now plied his mis- 
siles with incessant activity. Irons, weights, can- 
dlesticks, flew down about the heads of his assail- 
ants in a shower which did not miss those against 
whom it was directed. A huge cleaver and va- 
rious iron stew-pans, that hung within reach, fol- 
lowed without loss of time. On a corner cup- 
board near, stood a massy jar full of salt, to keep 
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it dry. Jack sprung upon the cupboard, hoisted 
the jar in both hands, and dismissing it on his 
foes with all his might, it fell on the back of a 
chair, and carried it and the man who stood in it 
down together. Reeling against his fellows, 
there was a general tumble and confusion. The 
host, who had now recovered his breath suffi- 
ciently from the blow on his chest, seeing the de- 
struction that was going on, cried out, “Stop, 
stop, thou young devil! stop,—enough! I'll 
engage for these honest men!” But Jack, who 
had the moment before espied a glorious advan- 
tage, was too eager to heed him. He had leaped 
back to his former position on the mantel-piece, 
and cutting the two front strings of a huge bacon- 
rack which hung from the ceiling, down went, on 
the falling and stumbling foes, bacon, hams, 
sticks, and several large cheeses, which had been 
laid there to dry, in a horrible chaos. 

The host, who saw it coming, clapped his 
hands to his ears, and rushed out of the house. 
The rest of the assailants, overwhelmed by this 
ponderous descent of commodities, that fall more 
agreeably into hungry stomachs in suitabie doses 
than in the wholesale upon heads, lay sprawling 
and stunned about the floor. Without waiting 
for their resurrection, Jack leaped down from 
his elevated station, stepped over chairs and ta- 
bles and prostrate bodies, and made the best of 
his way to his room. Here he determined to 
barricade himself for the night, if possible ; and, 
if not, to make his escape out of a window. 


TIow he got away then, one must read the 
book to see. 





THE 


It is pleasant to see another of Andersen’s win- 
ning stories in our Magazine, and to be assured that 
the good old man, so far off in Denmark, is think- 
ing of us, and writing his stories for children whom 
he has never seen, and never will see. Since the 
story came, two others have been sent by him, and 
now we may expect, month by month, to see one of 
his new fancies, written at Soré under the apple- 
trees, or at Basnoes by the sea-side, for Andersen 
has many hospitable friends who welcome him to 
their houses; and when he comes back from his 
winter wanderings in Spain, and Italy, and France, 
he finds doors open wide to receive him in Denmark ; 
we may be sure that he is equally at home with the 
little girl who was to wear bows at the party, and 
with the one who was to have hot potatoes for supper. 


SETTLE. 


Another welcome visitor has returned. You re- 
member E. Jokhnson, who told the pretty stories of 
“ The Judge’s Pets ?” — real pets of a real Judge. If 
you read “ The Frolic ” in this number, you will find 
some old friends, and for the next three months we 
are to have more stories of the “ Judge’s Pets.” 

It is vacation time now with many children, and 
even J, the Magazine Man, expect to put the ware- 
house in order, and run away for a few days now 
and then into the country. I shall look for yon, 
perched in apple-trees, or playing on the beach, 
— playing croquet too, and going berrying. I be- 
lieve I never go by a window where a little girl or 
boy is reading, but I look curiously to see if they are 
not possibly reading the “ Riverside ;” for I read it 
and like it, and want others to enjoy it with me, I 
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know of one little boy who cannot play about as most 
children can, but to whom a kind friend sends the 
“ Riverside.” Do you know, he feels quite intimate 
with Stannie and Dickon, those little rogues in “ Lit- 
tle-Folk Songs.” I have a thought: many of us get 
the Magazine without much trouble; we can afford 
to buy it: now, after we have read a number, let us 
think if there is not some child, who only once in a 
while has warm potatoes for supper, and would enjoy 
the “ Riverside” even more; then we can lend or 
give it ours. I mean to do it: what do you say? 

Let us now see what the pigeon-hole — where I 
keep the riddles — contains. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
My whole “ the foremost of the lovely train,” 
Doth come; while of my first there’s many a 
trace. 
My second visits us in every rain, 
And in my whole may find a resiing-place. 


CROSS WORKDS. 
1. The heads of Scottish maidens I adorn, 
But here, perchance, would meet with Fashion’s 
scorn. 


2. The refrain of the “ Old Clock on the Stair,” 
And to the strongest hearts I strike despair. 


3. In Venezuela do I make my bed : 
Look on your maps, — you'll see ’tis as I said. 


4. They were quietly sleeping, — the day’s work was 


done, — 

What was that made each waken, and spring to 
his gun ? 

Through the dim woods there echoed that terri- 
ble cry, — 


“Tis the Indians, —the Indians! We will con- 
quer, or die!” M. 8. H. 
ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMAS. 
1. My whole is extensively used in every house, 
and is composed of five letters. 

My 1, 3, 5, is a kind of a ditch. 

My 1, 2, 5, is a nickname. 

My 1, 3, 4, 5, is found in the table of Wine Meas- 
ure. 
My 5, 3, 1, is the name of a dog. 

My 2, 4, 5, is an insect. 

My 1, 2, 4, is sometimes a utensil for cooking. 

My 4, 2, 5, is a nickname. 

My 5, 2, 4, is caused from the effects of the sun 
and the wind. 


2. I am composed of nine letters. 
My 9, 7, 4, 6, 8, is a range of mountains in Asia. 
My 9, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 6, is a country in Europe. 
My 6, 5, 1, 7, is a sea in my 1, 3, 8, 9. 
My 1, 6, 5, is a river of Switzerland. 


(July, 


My 2, 5, 9, 7, is a river in my 5, 2, 3, 8, 8, 1. 
My whole is the name of an island in Oceanica. 


8. My whole is a city in one of the Southern 
States, and is composed of ten letters. 
My 9, 2, 3, is not old. 
My 6, 2, 8, 1, is not very fat. 
My 2, 8, 5, is a fixture of the head. 
My 8, 1, 10, 3, 2, 5, is what is expected when a 
question is asked. 
My 6, 7, 8, 5, is‘ the name of a king in one of 
Shakespeare’s plays. 
My 2, 8, 5, 6, is an English title. 
My 1, 7, 8, 5, is not far. 
My 6, 8, 3, 10, is what this country is governed by. 
A. F. A. 
4. I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 16, 20, 18, 11, 4, 7, 20, is a group of islands 
in the Atlantic. 
My 10, 1, 15, 15, 7, 20, 7, 4, 1, is a division of 
Africa. 
My’S, 11, 9, 17, 12, 11, 19,-a river in Siberia. 
My 13, 11, 2, 8, 7, 20, 16, 4, 13, did much to 
beautify Babylon. 
My 6, 1, 7, 19, 13, a city in France. 
My whole built one of the “ Seven Wonders of the 
World,” BERTIE. 
5. I am composed of ten letters. 
My 1, 4, 2, 3, is a delicious fruit. 
My 7, 8, 9, 4, is a beautiful flower. 
My 3, 4, 6, 5, is to cut grain. 
My 10 is an article. 
My 9, 8, 6, 5, is what you wash with. 
My whole is the name of a distinguished singer. 
“it. 2. 
CHARADES. 
1. My second stands by the furnace hot, 
Ifis face lit up by the fires blazing ; 
Swinging with ease the ponderous bar 
I scarce can lift, — it is amazing ! 
Swinging them cheerily up and down, 
This iron bar and this mass all glowing ; 
Forward and back on the narrow plank 
He walks while swinging, puffing, blowing. 
He turns away from the furnace hot, 
And wipes the gathering drops from his brow ; 
My /irst completed lies cool and clear, 
And my whole so weary can rest him now. 


2. The maiden sat by the willow-tree, 


Sat all unheedful of my jirst ; 

The young man knelt, — “ Have mercy!” quoth 
he, 

“ Or the heart in my second will burst.” 
Slowly she raised her eyes from my whole, 

Cold and distinct the harsh words fell : 
“Pray depart, good youth; don’t bother me: 

I wish to read; do go, — farewell.” A. B. 
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Proverb ia me J f 
ADJECTIVES C up ake. / 
POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
Decisive . . . . . . . . Amnancient navigator . . . 4 Do you know? 
Fond of flowers. . . . . . Belovedof Germans . . « . What Paul fought with. 
On the water . . . . . . Anunpleasant sound . . . . At dinner-time. 
An Irish drink . . . . . . Unprofitable in farming . . . Not enough of a good thing. 
An important personage . . . Rage . . . +. - Chilled. 
Atown ... . . . . . Anunhappy monarch. . . . Small. 
Depart ... . . . + « Onthe battlefield. . . . . At midnight. 
Acolor ... . . . . . Aroughcustomer . . . . . In dress-making. 
Reward for labor . . . . . Affuit ... =. =. =. =. « False jewels. 
Aletterr .... =... . Tobeinhaled . . . . ~. ~ English for speed. 
WONG. « me 0 « so WOME «te ek es oe 
rene . « 6 wo 5. 0.» AOD 9 6 « 6 0 5 g ROE 
; Tobalance . . ... =. =. Atown ... . . « « « Small with fashionable ladies. 
Atthe throat... . . . Tiresome. . .. =... «© A foolish remark. 
Acompany .... . . . Atthecentre ... . . . Near the sea. 
Inthe garden . . . . . . With the frost . . . . . . On the battle-field. ad 
P ees Charade. — Foundation Words — Cambridge, Riv- 
; ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JUNE NUMBER. erside. Cross Words. — Cotton Mather, Alki (By 


Anagrammatic Enigmas. — 1. Gen. David Barclay and by, motto of Washington Territory), M V, 
McCreary. 2. West Virginia. 8. Montgomery. Bonze, Roger, Ignatius, divi-divi, gold, Evangeline. 
4. Little Red Riding Hood. 5. Geranium. Char- Proverb in Picture. — A small spark may make a 
ades. —1. Peurl. 2. Scare-crow. Double Acrostic mighty flame. 
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Tuesday. . 
Wednesday 
Thursday . 
Friday ... 
Saturday. . 
Sunday. | 
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Wednesday | 
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Saturday. . | 
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Battle of Gettysburg begun, 1863. 
Hendrick Hudson caught his first cod, 1609. 
Battle of Marston Moor, 1644. [1776 
Fourth of July. Declaration of Independence, 
Battle of Chippewa, 1814. 
Chief Justice Marshall diced, 1835. 

[1776. 


Declaration of Independence publicly proclaimed, 


Defeat of Braddock, 1755. 
Columbus born, 1447. 
John Quincy Adams born, 1767. 
Daguerre died at Paris, 1851. 
(1836. 
Isabella James died in Jamaica, 110 years old, 


Capture of Stony Point, 1779. 


| John Paul Jones died, 1792. [See Article.] 


[died, 1796. 
First battle of Bull Run, 1861. Robert Burns 
Garibaldi born, 1807. 


| English captured Fort Niagara, 1759. 
| Robert Fulton born, 1765. 


Atlantic Cable laid, 1866. 
Pompey died in Delaware, aged 120, 1804. 


William Penn died, 1718. 
Loyola died, 1556. 















































MIDSUMMER EVE. By Joun La Fakce. 


[See p. 380 } 








